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PYLOS AND THE ASSESSMENT OF TRIBUTE. 


The assessment decree of 425 contains the singular clause 
that “these proposals shall be brought before the demos by a 
named prytany two days after the armed force returns.”? To 
some commentators it has seemed likely a priory that this 
“armed force” was the army at Sphakteria; that the extra- 
ordinarily sanguine assessment was closely connected with the 
great victory won there by the Athenians over the Spartans; 
and that the votes of the returning soldiers, perhaps even more 
the voice of Kleon himself, were to be allowed to tell in the 
decisive ekklesia.? Others have sought to identify the “ armed 
force” with the troops taken by Nikias to the Korinthia, ad- 
mitting that the heavy assessment of tribute was the outgrowth 
of Kleon’s policy after the success at Pylos but denying the 
immediate connection between the victory and the decree.® 

We believe that this immediate connection between the assess- 
ment of tribute and the defeat of the Spartans on Sphakteria is 
now capable of something like demonstration, and that the 
“armed force ” of the assessment decree must indeed have been 
the returning victors from Pylos. The narrative of Thucydides, 
particularly as it may be used to define the time of the Spartan 


11.G., I?, 63, lines 33-35. Throughout this article references to J.G., 
I*, 63 are to the text as given by Meritt and West, The Athenian Assess- 
ment of 425 B. C., pp. 44-47. 

*See, for example, De Sanctis, Riv. di Fil., 1935, pp. 52-60. 

®See M. F. McGregor, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 1935, pp. 146-164. So 
also Cavaignac, R.H.G., 1935, pp. 245-249, whose view we do not here 
discuss, for he has himself, apparently, withdrawn it (cf. Riv. di Fil., 
1935, p. 508). 
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surrender, must be studied in comparison with the text of J. G., 
THE SPARTAN SURRENDER. 


The Spartans surrendered, Thucydides says (IV, 39, 1), 
seventy-two days after the sea-battle whereby Eurymedon raised 
the siege of Pylos and started the siege of Sphakteria. But the 
narrative of these two events (sea-battle, and surrender) does 
not indicate the exact time of year when either happened. De 
Sanctis® has estimated the interval between Eurymedon’s de- 
parture from Athens and the sea-battle at twenty-five to thirty- 
five days, and believed that Eurymedon’s departure could be put 
into some relation with a payment of one hundred talents made 
on Prytany VIII, 10 of 426/5.° In his “second thoughts” he 
allows that this relation gives nothing more than a terminus 
post quem.” So while the interval of twenty-five to thirty-five 
days is probably accurate so far as it goes, he derives from it 
nothing more than a rough date after which the sea-battle must 
have been fought (ca. Pryt. VIII, 35). We are, however, dis- 
posed to deny any necessary time relationship between the pay- 
ment of one hundred talents and Eurymedon’s departure from 
Athens. It can indeed be shown from the narrative of Thucy- 
dides that the departure must be dated considerably later than 
the payment of the hundred talents, but the payment itself was 
merely part of the routine borrowing by the state from the 
treasure of Athena Polias. We now know that similar loans of 
one hundred talents were made in the spring of 424, of 423, and 
of 422.8 There would doubtless have been the same loan of one 
hundred talents in 425 with or without Eurymedon’s expedition 
to Corcyra and Sicily, and considered by itself alone the date of 


“McGregor (op. cit.) supplies an admirable survey of the time inter- 
vals from Eurymedon’s departure from Athens to Kleon’s return, which 
he dates on September 7. We have felt it necessary to give a more 
detailed analysis, but in fact our own date for Kleon’s return (Septem- 
ber 13) is within a week of that proposed by McGregor. 

5 Riv. di Fil., 1935, pp. 57-58, following Busolt, Gr. Gesch., III, 2, 
p. 1094. 

6 7.G., I2, 324, lines 11-12; cf. Meritt, Ath. Fin. Doc., pp. 137-138. 

7 Riv. di Fil., 1935, p. 510. 

® Meritt, Ath. Cal., p. 55; see the text of I.G., I?, 324 in Meritt, Ath. 
Fin. Doc., pp. 138-139, lines 22, 33, 44. 
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the payment gives no information as to the time of the de- 
parture, not even a terminus post quem.° 

However, Thucydides gives pretty good seasonal indications 
for the invasion of Attica in this year; he gives further its exact 
duration, and an account of Spartan and Athenian activities 
from the time of the invasion to the sea-battle which can be 
measured fairly closely in days. The normal season for invad- 
ing was just before the grain harvest: the invaded must not 
have time to get their crops in, but on the other hand the crops 
must be ripe for the invader’s use after he has arrived. The 
grain harvest in Attica is now normally at the end of May. It 
was evidently the same in antiquity, as one may see from the 
accounts of events in the year 431. That year the Spartans 
invaded as the grain was becoming ripe (rov cirov dxpalovros) 
and we can fix the time pretty nearly to May 22.*° In 425 they 
invaded about when the grain was coming into ear," and owing 
to the unseasonably bad weather the grain kept green through- 
out the fifteen days of their stay.1? The coming of warm settled 
weather in the early summer of 425 seems to have been unex- 
pectedly delayed. Thucydides says that the Spartan invasion 
was early (IV, 6, 1: mpw éoBaddvres), but he couples with this 
the explanation that the grain was not yet ripe (xai tov oirov 
ért xAwpov dvros) and gives this as the reason why the Spartans 
had scant provision. The temporal designation of “early” is 


°It is, we think, impossible to doubt the essential validity of the 
equations now established between dates in the Athenian civil and 
bouleutic years and the Julian calendar, which De Sanctis calls “ most 
uncertain.” The certainty is almost absolute for the period covered by 
the inscription I.G., I*, 324 (426/5-423/2), and the evidence has been 
presented in Meritt’s Athenian Calendar and Athenian Financial Docu- 
ments. See McGregor, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 1935, p. 150, note 21. It 
deserves a detailed refutation if it is not to be believed. 

20 Cf. Meritt, Ath. Cal., p. 110 and Ath. Fin. Doc., p. 177 (with deduc- 
tions from his table for the Julian date of Thargelion 16, the approxi- 
mate Attic date of the invasion). 

1 Thuc. IV, 1, 1: olrov éxBodrjv; IV, 2,1: bird rods abrods xpévous 
Tov Hpos mply Tov év elvat. 

12Thuc. IV, 6, 1: re émvyevduevos pel{wy Thy Kabecrnkviay 
@pav. Cf. IV, 3, 1. The storm which oppressed the Spartans in Attica 
was probably part of the same meteorological disturbance that drove the 
Athenians to take refuge at Pylos (McGregor, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 
1935, p. 154). 
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to be taken with reference to the condition of the grain, rather 
than with reference to dates by civil calendar or Julian reckon- 
ing. The Spartans had evidently counted on the use of the 
Attic grain in 425 as they had in other years before, and pre- 
sumably the actual Julian date of the invasion was much the 
same as it usually had been. Practically, this “normal” date 
turned out in 425 to be too early; the Spartans had miscalcu- 
lated. We may date their invasion in 425 on or near May 20, 
just as the invasion of 431 must have been on or near May 22. 
At least, this date cannot be far wrong. It might be put a little 
earlier, if ap® were understood more absolutely than we have 
understood it; but since the Spartan calculations were clearly 
upset by the grain staying green, it is impossible to believe that 
the invasion was more than a matter of days earlier than the 
normal. 

The Spartans remained in Attica for fifteen days (Thuc. IV, 
6, 2) and departed in haste when they learned of the seizure of 
Pylos by the Athenians (Thuc. IV, 6, 1). One must try to 
imagine how this news reached them. Certainly it was not car- 
ried directly from Pylos to Athens; much more probably a 
Spartan scout or friendly inhabitant of Messenia was following 
the progress of the Athenian ships about the Peloponnesos and 
reported to Sparta when he observed something worthy of re- 
port. The storm and the consequent refuge taken by the 
Athenian fleet at Pylos were not really significant, but when out 
of enforced ennui the Athenians began to fortify the promon- 
tory, and the scout saw men building walls and carrying mortar 
on their backs to bind the stones of the walls together, all 
obviously working in great haste, the time for a report to Sparta 
had come. We allow one day for the journey across Messenia 
and then over the range of Taygetos to Sparta and three days 
for a further relaying of the news to Agis in Attica. The de- 
parture of the Spartans from Attica may thus be dated four 
days after the fortification of Pylos was commenced, and (since 
the invasion lasted fifteen days) the commencement of work on 
Pylos was eleven days after the invasion of Attica. The Athen- 
ian fleet had departed from Peiraeus soon after the invasion 
(IV, 2, 1-2), had made the journey to Pylos, had weathered 
out a chance storm (IV, 3, 1), and had spent the rest of the 
eleven-day period becalmed before the work of fortification 
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began (IV, 4,1). Dating the invasion of Attica to May 20, 
we find that the seizure of Pylos falls on May 31 and the 
Spartan departure from Attica on June 4. 

Again there is an exact interval given by Thucydides, for he 
tells us that the work of fortification required six days (IV, 
5, 2). When it was finished Eurymedon and Sophokles pressed 
on their way (#7etyovro: IV, 5, 2) to Corcyra and Sicily. They 
must have reached Zakynthos about two days later, at just about 
the time when the Spartans from Attica reached home on their 
return, perhaps a little earlier. One may date the completed 
fortification of Pylos on June 6, the arrival of the Athenian 
fleet at Zakynthos on June 8, and the Spartan arrival home 
from Attica on June 9, allowing about five days for the journey. 

From this point the operations of the land forces of the 
Spartans and their allies are more difficult to trace with exact 
reckoning of time. The Spartans themselves and the nearest 
of the perioikoi went at once to the rescue of Pylos,’* other 
perioikoi followed,’* and word was sent about the Peloponnesos 
to the allies to come as soon as possible. But at the same time 
a message was sent to the fleet of sixty ships at Corcyra (IV, 
8, 2).15 The recall of the fleet offers here the best evidence for 
the passage of time. We assume that the message from Sparta 
took about six days to reach Corcyra, and that the fleet took six 
days in making its way down to Pylos. On the way they 
dragged their boats over the Leukadian isthmus and then 
avoided the Athenian ships which were still at Zakynthos (IV, 


18 Thuc. IV, 8, 1: dvaxwpnodvrwy éx rHs ’Arrixyns 
of Lrapridrar avrol pév Kal of éyyirara mepiolkwy émi 
rhv Ilvdov. ... The “nearest” of the perioikoi were those nearest to 
Sparta, not to Pylos. Their demobilization and mobilization again 
could be most easily controlled. 

4 Thuc. IV, 8, 1: 5¢ Aaxedawovlwy Bpadvrépa éylyvero 
Epodos, ad’ érdpas orpareias. 

1° The Peloponnesian allies returning from Attica had evidently been 
demobilized xara wédkes. The new commands to them and to the fleet 
emanated from Sparta. The king (Agis) could hardly give orders to a 
nauarch on his own authority unless he had been granted special powers 
(e.g., Agesilaos over Peisandros, Xen. Hell., III, iv, 27-29). It was Agis 
who brought urgency into the affair at Sparta (IV, 6, 1: voulfovres yey ol 
Aakedarudrioe [i. e., the Spartans and the perioikoi in the army] kai *Ays 
6 Bacrreds olketov 7d wept The Spartans at home thought 
the matter could be dealt with at their leisure (IV, 5, 1). 
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8, 2). With this reckoning, the Spartan fleet reached Pylos 
about twelve days after the return of the land army home from 
Attica, i.e., about June 21. They found the land army again 
assembled and in position at Pylos (IV, 8, 2). Demosthenes 
was preparing to withstand an attack from land and sea, and 
had just sent off two ships to summon back Eurymedon and the 
Athenian fleet from Zakynthos.*® 

From this point the chronology is again precise. There were 
two days of attack against Pylos by the Spartan army and the 
Spartan fleet (IV, 13, 1). On the third day they sent off cer- 
tain ships to Asine for timber to make siege engines (IV, 13, 1). 
During the absence of these ships the Athenians from Zakynthos 
arrived (IV, 13, 2). It is quite possible that they reached 
Pylos on the afternoon of this same third day, for they had been 
summoned by Demosthenes just before the Spartan fleet came 
down from Corcyra (IV, 8, 3) and they had set out promptly 
(IV, 8, 4: xara rdéxos). An interval of four days for the jour- 
ney of Demosthenes’ two ships from Pylos to Zakynthos and for 
the journey of the Athenian fleet from Zakynthos to Pylos is 
the minimum required by Thucydides’ narrative of Spartan 


operations at Pylos. The interval could hardly have been longer 
if any meaning is to be attached to the phrase xara tdyos of 
Thuc. IV, 8, 4. So we date Eurymedon’s return to Pylos on 
June 24. For the first night the fleet retired to Prote and on 


1° Thuc. IV, 8, 3. The long delay of the Athenian ships at Zakynthos 
is surprising. They left Pylos about June 6, and Thucydides says (IV, 
5, 2) that they were “pressing on” to Corcyra and Sicily. Yet they 
were certainly at Zakynthos when the Spartan fleet sailed past shortly 
before its arrival at Pylos, and in fact must have been still there until 
the arrival of the message from Demosthenes two or three days later 
(on or about June 21). In spite of the professed urgency of pushing 
on to Corcyra and Sicily, we find the Athenians delaying at Zakynthos 
fully two weeks—and more important still: Demosthenes knew they 
were there and that they could be summoned when wanted. The Spar- 
tans at Pylos knew this too (IV, 8, 5). The conclusion appears inevi- 
table that when Eurymedon sailed away from Pylos on June 6 he was 
not hastening on either to Sicily or Corcyra, as Thucydides says, but 
going quite designedly to good anchorage at Zakynthos, prepared to 
wait until the Spartan fleet came down from Corcyra and until he was 
summoned back to confine them in the harbor and annihilate them. It 
is almost unbelievable that the Spartan fleet could have gotten past 
Zakynthos without the Athenians knowing it. 
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June 25 the great sea-battle was fought in which the Athenians 
vanquished the Spartan fleet and marooned the Spartan soldiers 
under Epitadas on Sphakteria (IV, 13 and 14). These were 
the men last to go over to the island xara Suadoxy (IV, 8, 9) 
during the brief period of Spartan supremacy on the sea at 
Pylos (June 21-25). From the sea-battle to the Spartan sur- 
render on Sphakteria was seventy-two days (IV, 39, 1), and the 
surrender itself may in consequence be dated on September 5. 
A table best illustrates the events of the summer, with com- 
parative dates derived from the equations in Meritt’s Atheman 
Calendar and Athenian Financial Documents. 


TABLE I 


Julian 
Event Date Prytany Attic Month 


Invasion of Attica begins May 20 IX, 30 Mounichion 21 
Seizure of Pylos May 31 5 Thargelion 3 
Invasion of Attica ends June 4 9 Thargelion 7 
Fortification of Pylos com- 

pleted June 6 Thargelion 9 
Athenian Fleet arrives at 

Zakynthos June 8 Thargelion 11 
Spartan Invaders return 

home from Attica June 9 Thargelion 12 
Spartan Orders reach Fleet 

off Corcyra June Thargelion 18 
Spartan Fleet reaches Pylos June Thargelion 24 
Athenian Fleet returns to 

Pylos from Zakynthos June Thargelion 27 
Sea Battle June Thargelion 28 
Spartan Surrender Sept. Metageitnion 11 


Several general considerations may be here noted: (1) Demos- 
thenes was a private citizen (IV, 2, 4: dvr iSwry) at the time 
of the seizure of Pylos; at some time before the Spartan 
surrender he had become general (IV, 29,1). Presumably he 
entered upon the duties of the generalship at the beginning of 
the new Attic year 425/4. (2) In Athens there was concern 
lest the siege of Sphakteria should be protracted even into the 
winter. Such fears might seem justifiable toward the latter 
part of August, but would be premature in July. (3) The final 
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surrender of Sphakteria could not have been more than about 
fifty days after Hekatombaion 1, for Euthynos was still archon 
when the negotiations for peace failed and the twenty-day truce 
came to an end.’” 

The dates given above must of course be held as approximate, 
but we believe that the calculations are not wrong by many days 
at most, and in the further study of the assessment decree of 
425 an additional justification for them will be found. 


THE DRAFTING AND PASSING OF THE ASSESSMENT DECREE. 


The assessment decree of 425 orders the despatch of heralds 
to the empire to summon delegates of the cities to Athens. They 
are to arrive in the month of Maimakterion, that is (approxi- 
mately), in the fifth prytany.*® The decree, therefore, must 
have been drafted long enough before Maimakterion to allow 
time for the heralds to make their journeys and for the repre- 
sentatives of the cities to come to Athens in that month. This 
consideration is fundamental and will underlie some of our sub- 
sequent discussion.’** Actually, the decree itself names three 
different prytanies: (1) the probouleuma specifies that the 
prytany of (....)is shall bring the business of the decree before 
the demos two days after the army returns or be subject to 
heavy penalties (lines 33-38); (2) the decree was actually 
ratified, according to the record of line 3, during the prytany 

) [Aiantis or Leontis]; and (3) an appended de- 
cree was passed during the prytany of Aigeis (lines 54-55). 

De Sanctis has claimed the direct connection between this 
decree, with its heavy assessment of tribute (1460 + talents), 
and the victory at Pylos.1® He thought at first that the final 


17 McGregor, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 1935, pp. 152-153. His argument 
from Nikias’ generalship (ibid., p. 151) appears to posit that Nikias was 
not general before Hek. 1 of 425; but apart from the possibility that the 
strategic year began on Pryt. I, 1 (which in 425 was five weeks earlier) 
Nikias was probably general in 426/5 also (Thue. III, 91). 

18 7.G., I?, 63, lines 6-7. Prytany V, 1 fell one hundred and forty-eight 
days after Pryt. I, 1 = July 2 = Skirophorion 5. Cf. Meritt, Ath. Cal., 
pp. 70-71 and Ath. Fin. Doc., p. 176. So Pryt. V, 1 must be equated 
with Maimakterion 5. 

188 Tt is one of the two chief obstacles to our accepting McGregor’s 
case; see below, pp. 389-390. 

19 Riv. di Fil., 1935, pp. 52-60. 
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action in the ekklesia had been planned for the prytany of 
Aigeis (II), but that Kleon’s unexpectedly prompt arrival had 
permitted action “two days after the army’s return” during 
the latter part of the preceding prytany, Aiantis or Leontis (I). 
But realizing that the first secretary of the year was Pleistias 
and that the prytany of Aiantis (or Leontis) had as its secre- 
tary (....)on,?° he has since claimed that the original inten- 
tion was for passage in the ekklesia under Aigeis (III) and 
that Kleon’s early return made action possible under the pre- 
ceding prytany (II).”* 

McGregor uses as evidence the aorist passive indicative form 
érdxOe in line 56 in the second decree to show that at the time 
of the prytany of Aigeis (lines 54-55) the tribute had already 
been assessed. But since the adjudications were not to take 
place until the month Posideion, the prytany of Aigeis must, 
according to McGregor, have fallen in the early part of the year 
424,22, This leaves no alternative but to assign Oineis to the 
fourth prytany to satisfy the requirements of 1.G., I?, 324, 
lines 18-19, and to restore the name Oineis also in J. G., I?, 63, 
line 34. Whether Aiantis (or Leontis) of line 3 preceded or 
followed Oineis is then easily. decided, for if it followed, being 
in fact the fifth prytany, there would be no time for the journey 
of the heralds to the empire. So McGregor follows De Sanctis 
in having the prytany of line 3 precede the prytany of line 34, 
though he numbers them III and IV respectively instead of IT 
and III. He assumes that the unexpectedly prompt return of 
Nikias’ expedition was the reason for actual passage of the 
decree earlier than was contemplated in the probouleuma, just 
as De Sanctis had urged the unexpectedly early return of Kleon 
to explain the same phenomenon. 

The difficulty with both reconstructions lies in the order of 
the prytanies which they necessitate. If we assume for a 
moment that De Sanctis is right we must admit that well before 
the end of Prytany II (line 3) the name of the prytany to hold 
office next in turn (line 34) was already known. It must have 
been known at least some days before the end of Prytany II, 
because when the probouleuma was drafted Kleon was not even 


2° Cf. 1.G., I?, 63, line 3. 
21 Riv. di Fil., 1935, pp. 508-510. 
22 Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 1935, p. 155. 
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expected until Prytany III, and yet, on De Sanctis’ hypothesis, 
he did in fact arrive, and there was still time to see the business 
through the ekklesia, all in Prytany II. But such advance 
knowledge of the name of the succeeding prytany runs counter 
to known facts of Athenian constitutional practice. The evi- 
dence has been collected by Ferguson ** and again summarized 
by Brillant; ?* one can see that the order of prytanies during 
the year was so determined by lot that the name of a succeeding 
tribe could not be known during the active term of its prede- 
cessor, unless of course the tribe in prytany happened to be the 
ninth, when (by elimination) the name of the tenth tribe would 
be known.”> In the present instance we are dealing with the 
second prytany of the year, and there would have been only one 
chance in eight of guessing correctly the name of the successor. 
Ferguson demonstrates further that when a specific tribe is 
named as responsible for the carrying out of some provision the 
tribe named is always the tribe in prytany at the time, except 
of course that the tenth tribe might be named even during the 
ninth prytany.”® In our opinion De Sanctis passes too lightly 


*° The Athenian Secretaries, pp. 19-27. 

24 Les Secrétaires Atheniens, pp. 23-24. 

*5 De Sanctis (op. cit., p. 510) recognizes that future tribes in prytany 
are not, in fact, designated by name, but his argument that in December 
he may refer to the next month merely as “next month” without im- 
plying ignorance that it will be January is hardly a correct parallel. 
Phrases like the Greek 5¢ Sotvar wept abrov rods mpuTdves rods 
pera mpvravevoyras év TH mpwrn éxxAnola should find their 
modern parallel not in calling January “next month,” but while in 
December in referring to it regularly as “the month following Decem- 
ber ” or while in January referring to February as “ the month following 
January.” This would indeed be odd; and if we had a year in which 
the names of our months were all chosen by lot such terminology would, 
we think, imply that the name of “the month following December ” was 
not actually known in December. 

26 For an example of this possibility see 7.G., I?, 94 and discussion by 
Meritt in A.J.P., 1936, pp. 180-182. Dow is preparing for Hesperia an 
account of Athenian allotment machines, showing the method of sorti- 
tion, in one instance, for the tribes in prytany. A suggestion of Wade- 
Gery (Clas. Rev., 1935, p. 186) that the date of the decree in line 3 of 
I.G., I?, 63 might be the date of the probouleuma in Pryt. II with final 
passage then later in Pryt. III as planned (line 34) also runs counter 
to Ferguson’s law of sortition, and is here withdrawn. In any case, 
the inscriptions, where the test can be applied, show regularly that the 
date given in the preamble is the date of final action in the demos. 
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over the evidence which disproves his view, and the reference he 
gives in his last article to Busolt-Swoboda for sortition of tribes 
in prytany fixed at the beginning of the year proves nothing, 
for Busolt-Swoboda have simply ignored the evidence.?? 

In addition to this and quite independent of the objection 
just raised, there is in J.G., I*, 63 itself a telling argument 
against the order of prytanies posited by De Sanctis. If Kleon’s 
prompt return from Pylos made possible final action before the 
end of Prytany IT, then the assumption must be that the action 
originally contemplated for Prytany III was to be initiated in 
the early days of that prytany. The clause of the probouleuma 
specifying the action reads as follows: 


éx[oeve]yxéro és [tov] [he ....]ls x[plura[vet la 
éravayxes Sav héxer he] orpaltua] és tpirey [por] ov 
per[& é[av] [pe tav[ra xpepari] fev 
me[p|t tovro es [7 ]ov [hve] xowve]xos [hé]los [ay 
8] p emi ré[s cipepeve |s aputaveias. éav ple exoe[vey ]xoor 


puptacr Sp [axpélow hé[xacr]os top [mpurdvleov [¢6]po[v hos] 
Siaxodvo és (I. G., I?, 63, lines 33-38). 


Heavy penalties were to be imposed on the prytany of (....)is 
if it did not see the business through to completion in the 
ekklesia during its own term of office, and provision was made 
for consecutive sessions of the ekklesia if a vote of sanction was 
not reached on the first day of deliberation. If the new prytany 
(on De Sanctis’ hypothesis) had most of its thirty-seven days 
still ahead of it, the provision for consecutive meetings of the 
ekklesia is nonsensical. Probably not more than two consecu- 
tive meetings were intended. Nothing is said of a third day: 
it is on the second day that they are to “deliberate without 
interruption till a decision is reached within the prytany,” and 
even this second day was only a contingency “if the decision is 
not reached on the first.” Therefore the insistence on these 
consecutive meetings and the fine threatened if the prytany ends 
without a decision are intelligible only if the prytany is near 
its end.?8 


*7 Riv. di Fil., 1935, p. 509, with reference to Busolt-Swoboda, Gr. 
Staatskunde, II, p. 1028. 
7° It was presumably rare for a topic to occupy the ekklesia more than 
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McGregor, of course, has argued that it was Nikias’ army 
that came home early and that the prytanies in lines 3 and 34 
were III and IV respectively. But the same arguments that tell 
against De Sanctis tell also against him. He recognizes the 
validity of Ferguson’s law of sortition, but brings the probou- 
leuma much nearer the end of the prytany than does De Sanctis, 
so near in fact that he believes the sortition for the next tribe 
may already have taken place.2® Yet even so he must date the 
sortition at least three days before the end of the prytany. In 
the present state of our knowledge there is probably no formal 
proof that this may not, in theory, have been possible, though 
if assumed here it would constitute the only observable case of 
its kind—and one would think the purpose of the prytany by 
prytany sortition better served if the choice was made on the 
last day of each prytany. But in the present instance, whatever 
the theoretical possibilities, the question of this premature sor- 
tition cannot arise, because there still remains the fact that 
Oineis (line 34) was—on the showing of the assessment decree 
itselfi—nearing its end when the probouleuma was passed, while 
McGregor’s reconstruction, just as De Sanctis’, calls for the last 


few days of Aiantis (or Leontis) and the very beginning of 
Oineis.*° 


one day. (The analogy of law-suits makes this probable: no law-suit 
outlasted a day, the diaueuerpnucvyn juépa. See Hommel, Heliaia, pp. 
86 ff.). Matters of singular moment, like the Corcyra debate (on which 
hung the issue of peace and war), might occupy two days: (Thuc. I, 
44, 1) yevouévns Kal dis éxxAnolas, TH mporépgovxy jocov Trav Kopivbiwy 
Névyous, év TH borepaig Kepxvpaloas gvupaxlav 
bev ph .. . dé We should not understand 
from these words that two votes were taken, but simply that feeling was 
level at the time of adjournment. This was a genuine two days’ debate. 
The two days of the Mytilenean debate, however, where two decisions 
were reached (Thuc. III, 36 ff.), were really two debates. 

In I.G., I?, 63 it seems that on the second day the adjourned business 
came mpéroy, not merely mpérov wera Ta hiepd; that is, it took precedence 
even of any religious business. (For this sense of wera ra hiepd see 
Robert, B.C.H., 1934, p. 513; the translation in The Athenian Assess- 
ment, p. 49, is here incorrect). The amounts of tribute, or the lists of 
tributaries, would not be discussed; that was the business of the taktai 
whom the decree sought to appoint. 

*° Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 1935, p. 159, note 52. 

8° Kolbe, Historische Zeitschrift, CLIII, pp. 568-569, now maintains 
that Oineis (IV) should be restored both in line 34 and line 3. Since 


| 
| 
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The reasons which have prevented us accepting McGregor’s 
conclusion may now be summarized : 


1. He posits that, at the time of drafting, the prytany spoken 
of in lines 34-38 has not yet begun; we believe that this is con- 
trary to Ferguson’s law of sortition. But more decisively,** we 
are convinced from the words themselves that the prytany in 
question is nearing its end. 

2. He posits that the bill was drafted in Pryt. III with pro- 
vision that it lie by but be voted on without fail before the end of 
Pryt. 1V. But the month Maimakterion begins before the end 
of Pryt. IV; the allies’ delegates are to be in Athens in that 
month, and before they * can start eight heralds must between 
them have visited over 400 towns (line 6 [ev ra] xowor h[ exdores 
rés 30A |eos), and the heralds cannot start till the decree is voted. 
It is therefore useless to order that it be voted on “before the 
end of Pryt. IV ”: the heralds must start sometime (and indeed 
early) in Pryt. III, the prytany “before whose end the decree 
must be voted on” is Pryt. II. 


The strength of his case is that Aigeis (in lines 54-55) must 
fall after the beginning of Posideion, i.e., must be V or later, 
and that in consequence the prytany in line 34 is Oineis IV, 
since IV is known to be Aigeis or Oineis. This is cogent, if dédpos 
érdyfe in line 56 necessarily means (as he contends) that the 
final assessment by the council, due in the month Posideion, has 
been done. It certainly had been done before the stone was 
inscribed (line 58: érayoev . . . he Bode) ; the question is, had it 
been done by the time of the second decree when Aigeis pry- 
tanised (lines 54-58) ? 

If McGregor is right in this, then the evidence is in conflict: 
for the cogent reasons against the prytany in line 34 being IV 


the last days of Prytany IV fall early in Maimakterion he thus gives no 
time for the journey of the heralds. Furthermore, he proposes for line 3 
a word which does not fit the space on the stone, and must assume for 
line 34 military operations in early winter not recorded by Thucydides. 

*2 It should be noted that in 408/7 the order of prytanies seems to have 
been determined at the beginning of the year, in the reversed official 
order of the tribes (J.G., I?, 374). This breach of Ferguson’s law is part 
of the experimentation of the end of the century and has no real bearing 
on 425/4, but we dare not claim the law as absolute. 

*? Or at least the most distant of them. 
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have been set out just above. But we believe that ddpos éraybe 
in line 56 does not necessarily mean what he contends. Two 
possibilities are open. First, the phrase may refer not to the 
final assessment by the council but to the preliminary assess- 
ment by the Taktai, which would be complete within a week of 
the voting of the first proposal (lines 8-10), and from which 
appea! was allowed to the council and the courts. Secondly, 
the aorist indicative may be used in relation to the time when 
the duties named in the main verb must be performed : “ all cities 
who received assessment in 425/4 must in 422 provide an ox 
and panoply.” This epistolary aorist is not of course common 
but its use is well attested: an example close in date is rapédocay 
in Thue. V, 18, 5, a clause of the Peace of Nikias. This is how 
the phrase was understood by Meritt and West in their trans- 
lation. 

So long as either of these possibilities is open, McGregor’s 
argument from the mood and tense of érday6e is not cogent. 
Against the scheme which he bases on this argument stand the 
two facts, that the prytany spoken of in lines 34-38 is nearing 
its end, and that the heralds cannot have left Athens later than 
Pryt. III. 

We believe that no alternative is possible to the numbering 
of the prytany in line 3 as III, and that in line 34 as II. They 
cannot be IV and III respectively, since the name of IV stood 
in I. G., I?, 324 lines 18-19 and is too short to stand in line 3.* 
It is epigraphically possible that Oineis in line 34 might be I and 
Aiantis (or Leontis) in line 3 might be II, but in view of the evi- 
dent urgency of the decree and the haste with which it was drafted 
and passed, the time allowed thus for the journeys of the heralds 
becomes unreasonably long. Furthermore, the decree cannot 
have been passed before the victory at Pylos, for Eurymedon 
criticized that venture on the ground that Athens could not 


88 This makes it finally impossible to identify the armed force in line 
34 with Nikias’ expedition to the Korinthia. It would be in any case 
surprising. The absence of men on service was normal during the war, 
and business in the ekklesia was not normally suspended until their 
return; it needs some special reason, such as there was for Kleon and 
his army, to account for the singular provision in lines 33-35. Why 
should Thoudippos (Kleon’s son-in-law (?) see note 36, p. 392) postpone 
action on Kleon’s assessment until Nikias, Kleon’s bitter rival, returned 
to take part in the deliberation? 
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afford the expense (Thuc. IV, 3, 3). Athens needed money 
badly but before the victory was not in a position to demand all 
that she required. There is no alternative but to number these 
prytanies II and III and to date the decree in the early days of 
Prytany III. The time thus allowed for the journey of the 
heralds is approximately correct, and the army mentioned in 
line 34 can be identified definitely with Kleon’s force from 
Sphakteria. The solution of the chronological problem raised 
by the different prytanies of lines 3 and 34 must be that Oineis 
(line 34) was Prytany II, that Kleon was expected home late 
in Prytany II but still soon enough to participate in the ekklesia 
two days after his return, that actually he returned later than 
expected, and that in consequence of this unforeseen delay the 
ratification took place early in Prytany III (line 3). The 
decree itself was the immediate reaction at Athens to the high 
hopes raised by the victory at Pylos. 


KLEON’s PROMISE. 


We have posited a delay (not necessarily of more than one or 
two days) in the return of Kleon’s army. It is this delay which 


De Sanctis finds inadmissible, for (he argues) Kleon said he 
would go to Pylos and within twenty days either kill the 
Spartans on the spot or bring them home alive (Thuc. IV, 28, 
4), and as a matter of fact Thucydides says that He kept his 
promise (IV, 39, 3). Delay then, of all places, is here out of 
the question. This categorical proof that Kleon must have been 
back in Athens within the promised (and expected) time of 
twenty days is the very foundation of De Sanctis’ argument. 
We wish, in an equally categorical fashion, to deny the validity 
of the proof. Kleon was, indeed, again in Athens well within 
the promised time,** but his expected return has nothing to do 
with the limit of twenty days which he set himself before de- 
parture. Definite expectations concerning the time of his return 
could have been formed at Athens only after the news of the 
victory, and they were doubtless based—in part at least—on the 
message announcing the victory.** Thoudippos, knowing Kleon’s 


84 See McGregor, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 1935, p. 149, note 12. 

85 We do not know how the news was sent from Pylos to Athens; 
presumably it was by fast boat, for the intervening land was mainly 
hostile. But Kleon’s message became famous, because he used the 
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plans and policies, drafted the probouleuma of J. G., I?, 63 and 
had it ratified in the council as soon as the news of Kleon’s suc- 
cess had reached him.** Still, he wanted Kleon in Athens when 
the decree was brought into the ekklesia and so inserted in the 
probouleuma the clause calling for an extraordinary session two 
days after Kleon’s return. 

One can estimate from the narrative of Thucydides the 
amount of time spent by Kleon at Pylos before the capture of 
the Spartans. On his first day he demanded surrender, and 
when it was refused waited for one day and on the evening of 
the second prepared the landing, which was complete before 
dawn of the third day (IV, 30, 4—31, 1). The battle, begin- 
ning before dawn, lasted most of the day (IV, 35, 4), but there 
is no suggestion of a night intervening. On surrender (IV, 38, 
3-4) the prisoners were kept in custody for the rest of the day 
and the following night, and on the fourth day were put on 
board ship (rots rpinpdpxos Sedidocav). It could hardly have 
gone quicker. If we allow even five or six days for the journey 
to Pylos, Kleon still had approximately half his twenty days 
for the journey home within the limits of his promise. There 
was no need now to hurry. Thucydides contemptuously lays 


formula of private correspondence Kiéwy ’A@nvalwy Kal ro 
xalpev (quoted by a scholiast on Aristophanes, Plutus, 322, criticized 
by Eupolis [frag. 308 Kock], and parodied by Aristophanes in the 
Clouds, 609). 

8¢ The name Thoudippos occurs in Isaios IX (Estate of Astyphilos). 
Isaios’ client has to sustain his claim against the counter-claims of a 
certain Kleon on behalf of his son whom Kleon alleges to have been 
adopted by Astyphilos. The main argument used is that Astyphilos 
and Kleon, though cousins, were mortal enemies; and the feud is traced 
to an (untestified) incident in Astyphilos’ childhood, when Kleon’s 
father is said to have assaulted and fatally injured Astyphilos’ father. 
Thoudippos was Kleon’s father. 

Astyphilos mparov éorparetoaro eis not later than 394 B. c. 
(§ 14); so his father’s death when he was still quite a small child 
(§§ 20, 27-28) happened hardly later than 410 B. c., and perhaps a few 
years earlier. Thoudippos, the alleged assaulter, may thus be the 
Thoudippos of J.G., I?, 63. The name is otherwise unknown, and it is 
noteworthy that his son’s name was Kleon. 

Put most concretely, was Thoudippos the son-in-law of the great 
demagogue? And did his second son take the maternal grandfather’s 
name? Kleon cannot have been born much after 420, since his second 
son was of an age (§ 4) to render the last offices to Astyphilos about 366. 
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upon Chance the insane promise’s fulfilment, and we have the 
impression that Chance did it handsomely. 

It was the expectation of Thoudippos, based on the news of 
the surrender, that Kleon would reach Athens before the end 
of Prytany II in time to participate in the discussions of the 
ekklesia on the last two days of the prytany, but the necessary 
preparation for leaving Pylos and the slower journey home with 
boats carrying the burden of Spartan prisoners prevented his 
arrival in time to summon the ekklesia during the last days of 
Prytany II, and the assessment decree was actually passed early 
in Prytany III, as the change in name between line 34 and 
line 3 testifies. Kleon’s delay meant only arrival later than 
Thoudippos expected ; he still came home well within his twenty 
days. 

Having already determined that the Spartan surrender oc- 
curred on Pryt. II, 29 we may now give an additional table of 
events between the capture of Sphakteria and the ratification by 
the demos of J. G., I?, 63.°* 


TABLE II 


Julian 
Event Date Prytany Attic Month 


Spartan Surrender Sept. 5 II, 29 Metageitnion 11 
News of Kleon’s Triumph 

reaches Athens Sept. 32 Metageitnion 14 
Thoudippos has ready the 

probouleuma of J.G,. 17,63 Sept. 33 Metageitnion 15 
Thoudippos expects that 

Kleon will arrive (Discus- 

sion of the Probouleuma 

planned for Pryt. II, 36 

and 37) Sept. 10 II, 34 Metageitnion 16 
Kleon arrives in Athens Sept. 13 II, 37 Metageitnion 19 
Decree I.G., I?, 63 Sept. 15/16 III, 2/3 Metageitnion 21/22 


The order of prytanies within the year is thus confirmed as 
originally given by Meritt and West,°’ and the intimate con- 


86s Since the date of the Spartan surrender is determined only within 
a few days (p. 384, above), the dates in the table here presented are not 
absolute; but the sequence of events must be about as close as indicated. 
°7 The Athenian Assessment, pp. 52-57. 
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nection between the assessment decree and the victory at Pylos, 
which was first noted by De Sanctis, is—we believe—demon- 
strated, though with a somewhat different explanation of pro- 
cedure in Athens. That the decree itself in its final form 
embodied a clause of the probouleuma prescribing heavy sanc- 
tions for Oineis if the business was not finished in Prytany II 
need surprise no one who remembers the haste with which the 
decree was passed and the Athenian practice of adopting the text 
of a probouleuma in toto when it was made a decree by vote of 
the demos.** Naturally, the prytany of Oineis was not responsi- 
ble for Kleon’s unexpected delay and the fines specified against 
it could never have been imposed. 

The assessment of 425 has long been connected with Kleon’s 
name and with the victory gained by Athens at Pylos. We 
believe that our examination of the dates makes it necessary to 
regard it as the immediate consequence of that victory. But the 
success at Pylos was not merely the occasion for the assess- 
ment—it alone gave Athens the necessary prestige to make the 
assessment possible.*® 

H. T. 

WabHAM COLLEGE, OxFoRD. 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED Stupy, PRINCETON. 


38 See De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 509, for an objection to this view. 
Laqueur, Epigraphische Untersuchungen (passim), treats exhaustively 
the form of the probouleuma and its varied types of logical inconsis- 
tency. Our present decree is much more easily understood in the light of 
his investigations. It should also be remarked that the fines envisaged 
for Oineis are a logical inconsistency in the final draft, even with De 
Sanctis’ explanation of the date. 

8° We have assumed throughout, with all commentators since Meritt 
and West’s text was published, that the true restoration in line 34 is he 
-.. es (cf. Meritt and West, Ath. Ass., p. 55). But the alternativee... 
vrs, most improbable though it is, is not formally impossible, and the dis- 
covery, e. g., of a six-letter prytany later than IV in 425/4 would prove 
it true; so its consequences may be considered. We should then supply 
[. . . vrido]s instead of [elpeuéve]s in line 36, and McGregor’s interpre- 
tation of pépos érdxGe in line 54 would be justified. But it would still 
seem to us most likely that the prytany in line 34 was II, and that the 
bill was voted in the council towards the end of Pryt. II. Prytany II 
would, however, be now admissible epigraphically, and open as an 
alternative to those who think the heralds could have started late in 
Prytany III or early in Prytany IV. 


ist 


THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN IN THE 
PLAYS OF TERENCE. 


Everyone knows the ribald tale of the curate who falsely em- 
phasized the demonstrative pronoun in I Kings, 18, 27 (A. V.). 
He was misled by the italics, and the congregation should not 
have smiled. But on the stage there could never be any excuse 
for a false emphasis, least of all of a demonstrative pronoun. 
In English he, she, him, her, them, etc. are either stressed or 
unstressed ; it is the meaning of the passage which decides the 
issue. Is it too much to expect that in Roman comedy, no less 
than in English comedy, the actors pronounced their demonstra- 
tive pronouns in such a way as to convey to the audience the 
full meaning of the sentence (or the phrase)? May we not 
reasonably expect that the force of the demonstrative pronoun in 
Roman comedy was determined not merely by the exigencies of 
prosody—though all art is to some degree a compromise—but 
may legitimately be considered in reference to the context in 
which it is embedded ? 

The editors of Plautus noted long ago that the stem-syllable 
of ille, iste was (apparently) variable in quantity. German 
scholars have treated the problem almost entirely as a metrical 
one. To quote Fraenkel: die Stammsilben il-, ist- (in bezeich- 
nendem Gegensatz gegen ips-) nicht die volle Zweimorigkeit 
gehabt zu haben scheinen. (Iktus u. Akzent, p. 116). Already 
Leo, in his first edition of Plaut. Forsch., pp. 292 f., accepted 
the doctrine of the weakness of the stem-syllable of ile, iste, 
but he recanted in the second edition (p. 318), preferring the 
postulate that the shortening of the first + of these words could 
not be explained apart from the accentuation of the phrase, and 
in this connection denied a pyrrhic illa (Pers. 232, Trin. 809) 
or illud. This observation is repeated by Fraenkel (ibid.) ; 
very rarely, he notes, does the stem-syllable of «lle, iste bear 
the verse-ictus. Since the stem-syllable has the equivalence now 
of one, now of two morae, he suggests the possibility that 
conversational usage wavered between ille, iste and ille, iste; and 
astonishingly adds that in such favourite combinations as qut 
illam, ego illim, quis istic, etc. the quantity of the stem-syllable 
is glossed over (verschleiert). There should be a more con- 


vincing explanation. 
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But we must briefly note other theories. Thirty years ago 
Radford (A.J.P., XXVII, pp. 418 ff.; XXVIII, pp. 11 ff.) 
attacked the problem from another angle: ille is only one of 
many trochaic words weakly accented, which in their sentence 
position are usually proclitic and enter into stereotyped combina- 
tions of words; e.g. in the beginning of the line (Trin. 42’) 
nempe quas spopondi, he regarded nempe as a trochaic word 
which in certain circumstances had become shortened in pro- 
nunciation to a pyrrhic, némpe. He considered improbable F., 
Skutsch’s celebrated theory of Syncope, whereby in this line the 
second syllable of nempe would be squeezed out, and the other 
pronounced as one long syllable (nemp’ quas spopondi .. .). 

Marx adverted about the same time to the stem-syllable of 
ille* ete. Later (1928) he gave what I would call its medical 
(if metrical) history in his edition of the Rudens (Excur. II). 
But turning first to the middle syllable, he declared that in one 
line of Accius (201) and five of Terence (And. 810, Heaut. 33, 
Ad. 441, Heaut. 387, Hec. 589) «lliws is a dactylic or cretic 
word; in Plautus and Terence too it appears scanned as a tri- 
brach or anapaest with accentuation of the first syllable; also, 
that scansion of iliws as a molossus is not found in P. or T. 
Marx concludes that the shortening of the middle 7 had become 
the rule by the time of T., the shortening of the initial syllable 
practically the rule (so gut wie Gesetz) at least in dramatic 
verse, apart from the beginning of the senarius. But Lindsay 
(Early Latin Verse, p. 68) has shown that of some sixty occur- 
rences in P. none requires the scansion illius (istius) and only 
twelve admit it; and that in Terence there is no more evidence 
of illius than in P., nor yet in any of the Dramatists’ fragments. 


1In Sachs. Sitzgsber., 1907, p. 166. The same view appears in Moloss. 

u. bakch. Wortformen, pp. 128, 133, 178 ff.: e.g. though an initial 
spondee may not be followed by a molossus (or its equivalence) the 
weakness of the stem-syllable of ille permits 

Rud. 182 illis curandum censeo, Sceparnio 
and other similar lines (ib. 133). And Marx claims (ib. 178) that 
Plautus rarely employs spondaic forms of ille, etc. in the ante-penultimate 
foot, preferring the type 

Poen. 1319 scin quam cinaedus sum? ite istine serui foras. 
whereas in the penultimate foot he never uses spondaic forms of tlle, 
etc. (though these occur in Seneca and Phaedrus). 
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As for tlic, Marx proved to his own satisfaction that the stem- 
syllable is doubtful in arsis (he meant, not under the ictus) at 
certain verse positions but shortened by “ Iambenkiirzung” in 
arsis and thesis at certain verse positions. The results are not 
very convincing; less so when he admits that the use of istic is 
“abweichend.” Lastly, he cites a few examples of illic? at the 
beginning of the senarius (none from Terence) and instances of 
the trochaic scansion of illic (though not one taken from Terence 
is incontrovertible). The conclusion of the whole matter appears 
to be that the scansion of tlle depends on its position in the line. 

Enough has been said to show that the prosodial accounts of 
ille, iste are far from complementary. Fraenkel has glanced at 
Marx, but prefers (op. cit., p. 116) to resuscitate Leo’s postulate, 
with the observation that he prefers to substitute for Leo’s 
“shortening of the first 1” the “ weakening of the syllables «l/-, 
ist-.’ And quoting Drexler’s remark that no words in QO. Latin 
are so frequently shortened by “ Iambenkiirzung ” as ile, iste, 
he suggests that perhaps this is because they offered a weaker 
opposition to the working of “IJambenkiirzung” than the 
genuinely “ zweimorige ” syllables. Yet he admits that the poet 
could use the stem-syllable of the pronouns as equivalent to a 
long syllable. This is, I admit, given in a footnote; it is scarcely 
enlightening. 

It was a reversion from the German obsession with the metri- 
cal standpoint which led Phillimore to take another line of 
approach. In a series of articles (C. R., XXXIV, p. 57; C.Q., 
XVI, pp. 163 ff., XVIII, pp. 67 ff.) he considered ile etc. as 
affected by what he called “ intensive ” words: i.e. words which 
are pronounced in the sentence emphatically, such as interroga- 
tives and (less obviously) qui—<is qui etc., sed, et(!), all of 


* Pyrrhic scansion of illic apart from the operation of B.-B. is claimed 

in a few lines like 
Capt. 751 illic est abductus recta in phylacam ut dignus est 

Cf. Marx, Rudens, 231. Radford accepts the form as one of his shortened 
trochaic words, the shortening being “almost entirely a phenomenon of 
sentence-beginnings, which of course very often coincide with verse- 
beginnings. The reason for this is evidently the fact that the voice 
hastens rapidly over the trite phrases(!) that introduce the clause, and 
comes to rest on the principal word ” (A.J. P., XXVIII, p. 21). Skutsch, 
would read ill’c. Lindsay scans illic ést .. . ef. on Capt. 751; H.L.V., 
p- 164. 
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which intensive words were thought to have a shortening effect 
on what he described as “ typically recessive syllables.” Amongst 
the latter appear ille etc. Phillimore, in fact, sought to prove 
that in all cases of shortening the effect is due, not to a mere 
metrical necessity or a mechanical law of ictus, but to the inner 
necessity of popular idiom *—in particular, to the inability of 
the Roman to avoid turning an iamb into a pyrrhic: i.e. to say, 
not putd, but puté. This was a welcome variety of method, it is 
true, but apparently Phillimore forgot the rule of Latin (as of 
Greek) that when one enclitic precedes another, the first acquires 
an accent; so that some of his “intensive words,” e.g. sed, et, 
are in fact enclitic words which have acquired an accent (cf. 
Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 169). It is indeed upon the 
existence of enclitic words in the sentence that the following 
explanation hinges. 

Roman speech, however it differed from English speech, em- 
ployed the demonstrative either as an emphatic member of the 
sentence, or as a “sentence-enclitic.” This conclusion follows 
from an unprejudiced reading of Plautus in which a proper 
regard is had for the meaning of the line or lines. In this con- 
nection there has been pointed out (Lindsay, #.L. V., p. 167) 
what at first sight may seem a metrical law only; in Plautus, 
when a short syllable such as id, eg(o), ut precedes the enclitic 
form of the demonstrative, this form, by the operation of the law 
of Breves-Breviantes, “ normally (or rather invariably)” begins 
with a short syllable. This seeming variability, or weakness, of 
the demonstrative—especially, as we have seen, that of the stem- 
syllable of tlle, iste—has called forth much, and no little strange, 
theorizing; but it is not dependent on a rigid metrical law of 
ictus, but was in fact rooted in the everyday speech which 
Plautus heard and reproduced in a dramatic form. (Surely 
Plautus’ vulgar audience would have ridiculed any artificial or 
refained speaking on the stage.) But in case this should still seem 
an unwarranted view, it is not difficult to apply a test: vi., a 


® There is of course a difference between vulgar speech and the speech 
of educated persons. Plautus tended rather towards the former whereas 
Terence was rather the purist; and, as Phillimore says, he took means 
“to modify the murderous, wholesale pyrrhichizing of his iambi.” It 
is a truism that every art-form is a compromise to a greater or lesser 


extent. 
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short vowel, or rather syllable, should not act as a brevis brevians, 
either in Plautus or Terence, before an emphatic demonstrative. 
It is the present intention to turn aside from Plautus and to 
apply the test to Terence, to discover, if possible, any anomalous 
examples of a short syllable acting as brevis brevians before an 
emphatic demonstrative. To this end, there are cited below all 
examples of ille, iste (and the corresponding adverbs) occurring 
after a short Preposition, Conjunction, or Pronoun in Senarii, 
in longer iambic lines, and in trochaic lines. Lines which appear 
to depart from the Plautine (and conversational) usage are dis- 
cussed. The same examination is then extended to hic, to show 
the facts regarding ille, iste in a still clearer light. 

The method adopted is to cite (a) all examples of the demon- 
strative—first tlle, iste, then hic—according to play, (b) lines 
in which the emphatic form of the demonstrative is clearly re- 
quired after such a short syllable by the sense of the passage, 
and (c) what appear doubtful lines. 

The inquiry proceeds according to metre: A, senarii; B, longer 
iambic lines; C, trochaic lines. 

Lastly, since the Codex Bembinus is missing for nearly the 
whole of the Andria, the text of which is proportionately less 
certain, we place it last in the order of plays.* 


ILLE, IstE 


A 
Haut. 
(a) 21, 74, 82, 88, 1383, 150, 152, 156, 159, 354, 358, 367, 
380, 437, 476, 487, 590, 678a, 779, 781, 790, 791, 
854, 869, 870, 910, 931, 935. 
(b) nil 
(c)— 
133 quod illa aetas magis ad haec utenda idoneast. 
The sense of the passage requires the translation: 


‘There is no inclusion of lines like 
Ad. 454 nisi facient quaé illos aequomst, haud sic auferent. 

since, to quote Lindsay, “an emphatic monosyllable always, and an un- 
emphatic often, is left in Prosodic Hiatus before an initial short vowel 
(or h- with short vowel following) ” H.L.V., p. 245. To claim that 
illos above must have its first syllable short would be to beg the question. 
The unconverted would in any case telescope both syllables in one long 
syllable (synizesis) and then no criterion could be applied to the 
demonstrative either. 
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380 


Eun. 
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That’s the time to enjoy them. The unemphatic form— 
if we scan quod illa detas . . may be due to the intro- 
duction of the notion of youth in 131, gnatwm unicum. 
However, it is possible to scan, quod illa aetds... There 
are other examples in Terence of a spondaic word ac- 
cented on the last syllable (cf. below, HIC, A). 


nisi ubi ille huc salvo’ redierit meu’ particeps. 
Hither “ till he (tlle) has safely returned ” or “ till he’s 
(tlle) safely returned.” 


quasi istic minor mea res agatur quam tua. 

Here the scansion might begin quasi istic minor or 
quasi istic minor. The main stress, logically, is on mea 
and tua; so we might alter (so Guyet, Ashmore) to 

quasi istic mea res minor agatur quam tua. 


quid istic? (he points)—manebit.—|[o] hominem 
felicem !—ambula. 

We might keep the emphatic demonstrative and O thus: 

quid istic?—Manet.—O hominem felicem !—ambula. 


SY. garris. CH. haec facta ab illo oportebant, Syre. 
“That’s what he should have done, Syrus.” But the 
context seems to require, “ That’s what he should have 
done ”; so read ab illoc? Perhaps Chremes speaks to the 

slave slowly and impressively, weighing all his words. 


sed ut uti istaec sunt, cautim et paulatim dabis. 


The unemphatic demonstrative is likely here. AGp 
begin the line sed haec. The text is quite uncertain. 


(a) 71, 78, 94, 160, 171, 406, 417, 419, 419, 431, 451, 
463, 479, 498, 537, 537, 637, 681, 684, 693, 833, 837, 
990. 

(b) 419, 479, 537. 

(c)— 
nisi si illum plus amas quam me et istam nunc times 

quae advectast ... 

Phillimore claimed that the demonstrative preceding 
its relative should be in the forte of the foot, and reads 
as above. But Bentley: 

nisi si illum plus quam me amas et istam nunc times 
et istanc times(?) Lindsay. 


iugularas hominem. quid ille?—mutus ilico. 


The emphasis varies in such elliptical queries: “ What 
did he say? What did he say?” Latin emphasized the 
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interrogative; it had “intensity ” (Phillimore). Cf. ¢b. 
431, Haut. 380. 


di vostram fidem, hominem perditum 


419 miserumque et illum sacrilegum! 

The demonstrative appears to signify: That miserable 
scoundrel! Cf. 479 ego illum eunuchum, si opu’ siet, 
vel sobrius . . . where the strong demonstrative indicates 
the Captain’s admiration. But Phillimore suspected the 
line was corrupt, another adjective having dropped out 
after miserum. 


Phor. 
(a) 21, 43, 45, 58, 97, 117, 126, 257, 281, 306, 391, 437, 
572, 588, 671, 678, 916, 944, 974, 990, 995. 
(b) 281, 588, 671, 678, 916, 944. 
(c)— 
588 scio ita esse, et istaec mihi res sollicitudinist 
One would expect et istéec; which is possible with mihi. 
yD*p give et ideo istaec, which may be patching. 
Hee. 
(a) 99, 112, 155, 161, 162, 485, 643, 647, 713. 
(b) 99, 162, 485. 
(c)— atque ea res multo maxime 
161 diiunxit illum ab illa, postquam et ipse se 
So Eugraphius. But ila is unnecessary; d. illunc ab 
illa(?) Lind. Phillimore altered to 
illum diiunxit ab illa... 


643 Text is disputed; perhaps: 
bene, ita me di ament, nuntias, et gaudeo 
natum illum et tibi illam salvam ... 
Adelph. 
(a) 15, 1%, 84, 116, 133, 140, 232, 359, 388, 438, 451, 
465, 511, 644, 656, 661-2, 665, 667, 716, 733, 745, 
819, 835, 842, 845, 845, 956. 
(b) 819, 845. 


iste tuos ipse sentiet 


140 posterius . . . nolo in illum gravius dicere. 
There is no real difficulty here. Demea implies more 
than he says to Micio. “I don’t mind rating you, but I 
won’t rate him (my son).” 
232 nunc si hoc omitté—actum agam ubi illinc rediero. 
actum Don.; ac tum edd. gives illinc, but the unem- 
phatic adverb is sufficient. 
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386 


420 


428 
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neque est neque illam sane studeo vendere 
As it stands the line means, “I may sell other slave- 
girls, but not her.” One might have expected—“ and I’m 
certainly not keen on selling her.” Phillimore summed 
up the line as “these lame and unmeaning words” and 
suggested 
nec istanc ancillam sane studeo vendere. 


Cf. Mnemos., L, p. 447. 


(a) 15, 146, 148, 156, 386, 420, 428, 456, 458, 564, 566, 
572, 721, 742, 745, 868. 
(b) 156, 456. 


(c)— 
ille instat factum. denique 
ita tum discedo ab illo, ut qui se filiam 
neget daturum. 

No evidence from A; no variant. Donatus remarks 
that the verb is not abeo; there is a malicious tone about 
Simo’s remarks from 144, and there may be a comically 
grim emphasis in the repetition of tlle. 


si propter amorem uxorem nolet ducere; 
ea primum ab illo animum advortenda iniuriast 
At first sight the emphatic form seems out of place. 
But observe Donatus’ comment: id est quam facit non 
quam patitur; and ab illo means “ on his part ” (Wagner 
compared Livy’s fides a consule). 
ex ea re quid fiat vide. 


ut ab illa excludar, hoc concludar. 
The first syllable of the demonstrative is doubtful. 
Punning on exclidar . . . conclidar. 
neque istic neque alibi tibi erit usquam in me mora. 
The 6-reading was different: usquam erit. Here again 
we miss A. One would expect Pamphilus in his airy 


reply to contrast his clauses, but perhaps the whole sen- 
tence was delivered with a smooth impertinence. 


ego illam vidi; virginem forma bona 
memini videri 
Byrria is speaking aside, and perhaps he gives an em- 
phatic nod—or a wink—to the audience when making the 
reference. “I’ve seen the lady for myself” (the nearest 
translation) shifts the emphasis. 


nam si hic malist quicquam, em illic est huic rei 


caput. 
hem supersc. D*; om. p; post mali G. 
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Then quicquam, illic was the 8-reading and is right. 
This is not the only example of the insertion of em by y. 
(Cf. Phor. 747). 
564 et ego non posse arbitror 
neque illum hance perpetuo habere neque me perpeti. 


Here there is an implied contrast of what Chremes can 
himself put up with and what Pamphilus (lum) can 
achieve in the matter of matrimonial fidelity. Probably 
the main stress would be on the pun, perpetuo ... perpeti 
(cf. 386). 


We have now considered all the “doubtful” lines in the 
Senarii, and of these twenty odd lines none offers an insuperable 
difficulty. (The number might have been less if A were avail- 
able for all the Andria.) On the other hand over a hundred 
lines have been cited in which there is a nice coincidence between 
syllabic quantity and conversational idiom. 

There is no need—or space—to write out all these lines. Let 
a few illustrations suffice: 


And. 
15 id isti vituperant factum atque in eo disputant 
Terence complains that his critics (referred to above) 
reproach him with using a model; so he cries, “ That’s 
their criticism .. .” 
Eun. 
681 ne comparandus hicquidem ad illumst: ille erat / 
“There’s no comparison between them; the other 
was... 
Ad. 
661f M non. AE. obsecro non? an illam hinc abducet, 
pater? 
M quid illam ni abducat? 
M No. AE Heavens! is he to take her away, father ? 
M Why not? 
Ad. 
844f eo pacto prorsum illi adligaris filium. 
modo facito ut illam serves.—ego istuc videro. 
“ Sure enough; that way you'll keep tight hold on your 
son. But mind you look after the girl too.—I’ll see to it.” 
Cf. Lun. 419, 537. 
B 
Haut. 


(a) 192, 195, 198, 204, 215, 577, 985. 
(b) nil 
(c)— 


4 
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544 


656 


Phor. 
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Hee. 
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Ad. 
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atque haec perinde sunt ut illius animu’ qui ea 
possidet. 


The stem syllable is doubtful (illius, illi(u)s). 


(a) 223, 282, 287, 302, 383, 388, 544, 547, 591, 622, 650, 
656, 657, 667, 1015. 
(b) nil 
(c)— 
nunc mi hoc negoti ceteri dedere ut illum quaeram. 
The audience knows quite well that the demonstrative 
refers to Chaerea; the emphatic word is guaeram. No 
obvious solution. 
— mea Pythias, quod istuc nam monstrum 
uit ? 
Quite unconvincing. The text is disputed. Phillimore 
altered to quid istuc? Numnam monstrum fuit? 


(a) 184, 503, 726, 727, 749, 755, 769, 773, 800, 811, 816. 
(b) %69, 773. 
(c)— 

rogabo.—ubi illas nunc ego reperire possim cogito. 
Pig is matter of dispute. Scan above, rogabd. ubi 


(a) 250, 344, 588, 599, 604, 784, 862, 877. 
(b) 250, 599. 
(c)— 
laborem inanem ipsus capit / et illi molestiam adfert 
The sense requires a discrimination of ipsus and ili. 
Phillimore deletes et, which saves the situation. 
si cetera ita sunt ut vis itaque uti esse ego illa 


existumo 
Text disputed. Lindsay 


hahahae, tun mihi istuc?... 
i.e. tell me that? or, tell me that? (mi istuc). 


(a) 174, 192, 210, 268, 275, 277, 306, 350, 521, 533, 594, 
600, 602, 622, 623, 940. 
(b) 277%, 533, 594. 
non innueram ; verum in istam partem potius peccato 
tamen. 
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The leno has had a blow too many; the degree of em- 
phasis on the demonstrative is not certain. 


219 (metuisti) ne non tibi istuc feneraret? 
We know already it is a question of repayment in 
general. 
ne non tibi is istuc feneraret? is better. 
599f atque istaec eadem quae mihi dixti tute dicas mulieri: 


suspicionem hanc propter fratrem ei(u)s esse et 
illam psaltriam. 


It is doubtful whether there is a tone of contemptuous 
emphasis on tllam. The text is uncertain. Bentley reads: 


suspicionem hanc propter fratrem esse; etus esse 
illam psaltriam. 


but ewus (emph.) is a trochee; and in any case Terence 
can hardly have written anything so ugly as esse; evus esse. 
Sense and metre are secure if we read 


suspicionem hance propter fratrem; esse eius illam 
psaltriam. 


(or possibly, f. esse; eius . . .) 
And. 

(a) 266, 299, 535, 599, 651, 937, 941, 953. 

(b) 535, 599. 

(c)— nil 

We have cited some seventy lines, Sept. or Oct., in which ile, 

iste follow a short pronoun, preposition, or conjunction; and 
there are only two at most which reveal a serious discrepancy 
between metre and idiom. And one may conclude that Terence’s 
use of these demonstrative pronouns was controlled by the 
rhythms of popular (but educated) speech in the longer iambic 
metres no less than in senarii. 
[Compare also the lines Ht. 237, 730-1; Ph. 784; Hec. 772. 
Also the iambic dimeter, 


tam lepidis?—gquid istuc est rei? (Hun. 652) ] 
C 


Haut. 
(a) 176, 251, 312, 317, 329, 354, 358, 397, 562, 579, 583, 
591, 593, 648, 655, 719, 878, 880, 882, 888, 898, 943, 
1053. 
(b) 719. 
(c)— 
878 in Ylum nil potest: exsuperat ei(u)s stultitia haec 


omnia. 
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Phor. 


Hee. 


Adel. 


558 


And. 
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Since Menedemus is contrasting (874 ff.) his relative 
stupidity with the absolute stupidity of Chremes, one 
might expect the emphatic demonstrative at the begin- 
ning. But the accent falls on nil, as though to indicate 
that no known terms of abuse are applicable. 


id mirari te simulato et illum hoc rogitato simul. 


The unemphatic form is sufficient; so scan with hiatus 
at the hemistich: simulatd / et lum... 


(a) 214, 237, 239, 359, 615, 618, 643, 705, 711, 723, 739, 
=, 791, 807, 946, 947, 953, 963, 965, 1053, 1080, 
1089. 

(b) 807, 963, 965. 

(c)— 

Read: ita me di bene ament, quantum illum vidi, 
non nil timeo misera. A? X praet. G 
hac re et te omni turba evolves et illi gratum feceris. 
The main emphasis of the clauses appears to fall on 
turba and gratum respectively. 


(a) 156, 332, 337, 343, 524, 530, 564, 736, 1038. 
(b) 332, 1038. 


(c)— nil 

(a) 239, 401, 469, 472, 743, 747, 874, 877. 
(b) 472. 

(c) nil 


(a) 226, 296, 324, 523, 556, 558, 569, 632, 692, 694, 702, 
857, 866, 962, 984, 997. 
(b) nil 
(c)— 
rogitas? Ctesipho me pugnis miserum et istam 
psaltriam usque occidit. 
There is little doubt that both words istam psaltriam 
are emphatic. For a similar contemptuous force of the 
demonstrative cf. Hun. 419. 


(a) 237, 321, 332, 519, 607, 645, 651, 843, 849, 853, 858, 
921, 924, 963, 968. 
(b) nil 
(c)— 
nuptias effugere ego istas malo quam tu adipiscier. 
The emphatic demonstrative, scarcely in place here, 
disappears in Phillimore’s: ego istas nuptias effugere... 
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519 quis igitur eum ab illa abstraxit nisi ego? ... 


By the logic of the sentence i/la demands no emphasis ; 
it is therefore preferable to read: 


quis igitur eum ab illac abstraxit nisi ego? 
with a proceleusmatic in the second foot (or, with total 
elision of @um). 


A hundred lines have been cited, and none offers a serious 
objection to the conclusion reached in A and B above. In Ad. 
866 is an excellent example of the use of enclitic tlle — definite 
article: 

ego ille agresti’, saevo’, tristi’, parcu’, truculentus 
tenax. 
Ad. 158 (troch. dim. cat.) ego istam invitis omnibus 
means, “ J’/J [touch] her, in spite of everybody.” 


Then similarly we consider Hic: 


A 
Haut. 
(a) 13, 46, 63, 133, 362, 370, 491, 517, 786, 932, 935. 
(b) 46, 63, 362, 370, 491, 786. 
(c)— 
133 quod illa aetas magis ad haéc utenda idoneast. 

This scansion reverses the emphasis of the context, 
which runs, “ That’s the time for enjoyment.” The line 
should be scanned 

quod illa aetas magis 4d haéc utenda idoneast. (Cf. 
above). 
932 quot incommoditates in hac re capies, nisi caves! 
in hac re codd.; hac re al. (accipies A) 
Eun. 
(a) 86, 87, 99, 171, 187, 190, 326, 344, 453, 463, 642, 
671, 676, 885. 
(b) 171, 326, 885. 
(c)— 
187 tus ibo: ibi hoc me macerabo biduom. 


Here the alternatives are to read hdc, or to admit hiatus 
at the pause and scan the second foot as a dactyl. 
ibi me mac. hoc bid. A (admitting hiatus or 17) ; 
corr. Iov. me hoc mac. 
The occurrence of in hdc biduom three lines lower sug- 
gests hdc here. Or else, rus ibo : ibi in hdc me m. b. 
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(a) 143, 291, 313, 351, 370, 626, 659, 891, 910, 971, 
1000(?). 
(b) 291, 3138, 351, 891, 971. 
(c)— 
utrum stultitia facere ego hunc an malitia (dicam). 
The emphasis of contrast clearly falls on the nouns, 
and the demonstrative should not be stressed. The text 
is not beyond suspicion: stultitiam Don. (ut vid.) ; ego 
om. A stultitian ... an<ne>? 
may begin, at hic dehortatus est ... (at hic déhortatus... 
Phill.). On the prosody of dehortart see EL. L. V., p. 150. 


(a) 60(?), 97%, 107, 116, 162, 172, 410, 429, 512, 676, 
712, 721. 
(b) 116, 162, 172, 410, 676, 712, 721. 
(c)— 
quando nec gnatus neque hic mi quicquam obtem- 
perant 
where neque signifies “ nor even (he).” Or read: 


quando neque mi hic neque gnatus quicquam obtem- 
perant(? Lind.) 


(a) 10, 47, 124, 148, 238, 638, 642, 757, 816, 889, 925. 
(b) 4%, 124, 148, 238, 889, 925. 
(c)— 
reliquit integrum, eum hic locum sumpsit sibi 
Drexler (Plaut. Akz., II, p. 122) prefers eum hic. 


egd hanc clementem vitam urbanam atque otium 
K-L. ego hance... Drex. 


ego hés convenio, post huc redeo.—o Iuppiter. 

The emphatic demonstrative seems out of place; Philli- 
more read: ego hés convenibo (cf. adibo, Hec. 429). It 
may be that Micio points (on the word hos) at Sostrata’s 
house; cf. 1b. 889: ego huc ad hos proviso... 


(a) 32, 43, 46, 50, 112, 196, 215, 226, 289, 419, 457, 462, 
470, 471, 497, 542, 544, 723, 783, 776, 796, 874. 
(b) 32, 46, 50, 215, 471, 497, 542, 723, 783, 874, 796. 
(c)— 
sed hdc mihi molestumst; nam istaec commemoratio. 


In an English translation it is almost impossible to 
avoid stressing hoc, which appears in the line weakened. 
Phillimore stated (C. Q., XVI, p. 163) as an empiric fact 


408 
Phor. 
659 
910 
Hec. 
Ad. 
And. 
43 
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that hic and hoc in Terence are never long after sed, a 
fact he wrongly adduced as evidence of the “ intensive ” 
force of sed. The previous line, 
et id gratum fuisse advorsum te habeo gratiam, 
contains a markedly different sentiment, and undoubtedly 
the adversative force of the conjunction is strongly felt. 
(The resultant proceleusmatic is in the favourite position 
of the senarius. ) 
si sensero hodie quicquam in his te nuptiis (té in 
his G) 
sed Mysis ab ea egreditur. at ego hinc me ad forum 


nisi puerum tollis iam ego hunc in mediam viam 
provolvam ... 
Probably, hiinc in m. v.; hune ego p 


B 


(a) 186, 258, 261, 1000, 1012. 
(b) 186. 
conlocupletasti te, Antiphila, et me in his deseruisti 
malis A 


or: con. A. té/ et mé in his d. m. 


monuisse frustra neque eum potuisse umquam ab hac 
me expellere K.-L. 


The text is uncertain. 


(a) 540, 546, 567, 781, 783, 1005, 1034. 
(b) 540, 567, 783. 
(c)— 
tu hosce instrue: ego hic ero post principia;.. . 
8: hic ego Ay; ego ero hic Fleck.; ero] vero 
p? EF? ve 


(a) 177, 184, 235, 476, 516, 743, 773, 792, 806. 
(b) 476, 516, 773, 792. 
(c)— 
an hoc dicet mihi? But, anne & (praet. p). 
Quid h4s metuis fores? Quid? has metuis fores? 
Phillimore. 
Drexler claims it as a rule that, when there is iambic 
scansion of a group like quid has, it is followed by a 
disyllabic thesis (op. cit., II, p. 82)—here metuis. 
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(a) 198, 296, 298, 314, 567, 772, 782, 790, 796, 830. 
(b) 296, 298, 830. 
(c)— 
nec pol istae metuont deos neque respicere eas deos 
opinor. 
So rightly Dp; has cett. 


at haec amicae erunt, ubi quam ob rem adveneris 
resciscent. 
“evidently an alternative version of the next, which A 
omits but Donatus knew: at easdem amicas fore...” 
Phillimore. 


nam si est ut héec nunc Pamphilum vere ab se 
segregarit 
The reference is to Bacchis the courtesan, whose avoid- 
ance of young P. gives Laches such satisfaction. Per- 
haps his very satisfaction makes him roll the pronoun 
slowly over his tongue. 


(a) 175, 277, 332, 335, 337, 592, 707. 
(b) 277%, 332, 335, 592. 
(c)— 
i nunciam.—quid hoc reist? regnumne, Aeschine, 
hic tu possides? 
quid hoc reist? K.-L. quid héc reist? Drexler. 
quid hoc est negoti? hoc est patrem esse aut hoc est 
filium esse? 


Cf. quid hoc sit héminis? Amph. 769 troch.; quid hoc 
_ est cénduplicationis? Poen. 1237 troch. 


(a) 184, 201, 203, 267, 269, 311, 489, 590, 593, 615, 708, 


(b) 203, 269, 590, 593, 615, 944. 
(c)— 
vel hdc quis non credat, qui te norit, abs te esse 
ortam?... 
Don. omits non, remarking “ironia est”; in which 
case héc is satisfactory. 


It is clear that the sections (c) offer little difficulty here. In 
(a) occur many examples of interrogative formulae, e.g. quid 
hoc autem? In these the demonstrative is regularly short. In 
(b) occur the regular combinations in hdc re, ad hance rem. 
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707 
And. 
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The description of these words-groups as “ regular ” calls for 
comment, since Drexler has recently regarded them as though, 
rather, they were irregular. In a complicated chapter (vol. II, 
c. 3) of his work, Plautinische Akzentstudien, he starts from 
the rule forbidding such a combination as hic est / senex at the 
end of a verse, and then examines all the combinations of a short 
and a long monosyllable in Plautus and Terence. He has given 
exhaustive lists of what I venture to call “ antinomies,” i.e. 
combinations of a short and a long syllable (used either at the 
beginning of a clause or absolutely) which have a variable 
accent: e. g. guid est? and quid ést?; quéd est... and quod ést, 
etc. From an examination of the lists Drexler concludes that 
the combinations quid est ... quéd est... quid hoc... which 
predominate, are regular. And if quid est . .. (introd.) is 
regular, so is quid ést? (absol.). But classification is compli- 
cated by the shifting of stress within the same group: e.g. 
quid est negott (7 times), quid ést negott (3 times). Similarly, 
add héc exémplum occurs in Plautus (Trin. 922, Merc. 365, 
Pseud. 135) as often as ad héc exémplum (Pers. 335, Rud. 488, 
603, all sen.). And Drexler cites, rather as abnormal, the many 
examples in Plautus and Terence of the latter type (i.e. tambic 
scansion of short and long monosyllable). We find in hac re, 
ad hanc rem regularly ; also, in hiinc diem, ob hdec facta, ad hanc 
manum, idem héc (the latter in Fun. 783, 810, Ph. 576, Haut. 
146). Drexler carefully distinguishes the various positions in 
the line where the examples occur (all metres), a procedure 
which, like that of Marx, is more thorough than enlightening, 
unless prosody conditions meaning rather than the reverse. 

The present concern is with the demonstrative pronoun hic. 
An examination of the lines cited by Drexler (op. cit., II, pp. 
95 ff.), in which forms of hic occur after a short syllable, will 
reveal that the demonstrative retains the long quantity where 
the context demands emphasis. The question might be asked, 
why does the emphatic form of hic occur more often than the 
other after a short syllable? The answer to that question 
appears to be—unless the claims of prosody are paramount— 
that the emphatic form of the demonstrative is commoner in 
ordinary speech and might be expected to appear at least as fre- 
quently in dramatic verse. As in Latin, so in English, the 
demonstrative hic, “this,” usually bears more emphasis than 
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the noun it qualifies or, if used absolutely, is frequently em- 
phatic. In the lines of Terence where in hdc re, ad hénc rem, 
and similar groups occur, the demonstrative almost invariably 
bears the degree of emphasis which the context requires. The 
adverb “ almost ” is used, because occasionally, very occasionally, 
the context fails us; e. g. 


Haut. 634: tot peccata in hac re ostendis / troch. 


where tot might bear the chief stress of the sentence, and 
tn-hac-re be colourless. But from a line like this, no admissible 
evidence can be drawn. In such lines as 


And. 203: ubivis facilius passus sim quam in hac re me 
deludier. 


or Haut. 947: quid agis? mitte: sine me in hac re gerere mihi 
morem.—sino. 


the scansion tn hdc ré would, even if metrically possible, do vio- 
lence to what appears to be the natural method of speaking the 
lines. Many other similar examples could be quoted. Is it not 
reasonable to regard res in such a combination as virtually 
enclitic, as in English sémething, nothing, éverything, Latin 
qguare, the nominal part of the compound is enclitic? And 
similarly for a disyllable, modus, as in 


Hec. 676: aut quid sit id quod sollicitare ad hunc modum? 
With which cf. English néwise, Latin quémodo. 


If however the noun of the group demands some emphasis in 
the context the case is different; so 


Eun. 190: in héc biduom, Thais, vale. mi Phaedria,... 
Cf. also tbid., 343f: 


illa se interea commodum huc advorterat 
in hanc néstram plateam.. . 


It is noteworthy that the order of demonstrative and noun 
appears inverted in Phor. 1019: 


ea mortem obiit, a medio abiit qui fuit in re hac 
scrupulus 
in hac re 6 v, an interesting variant. 


In the grouping ad hunc... the pronoun invariably bears the 
stress in Plautus and Terence. Also the scansion of adhuc and 


mee SS 
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abhinc is invariably (and naturally) iambic. But in hunc... 
is not so stable, as Drexler noted. Besides in htinc diem (Pseud. 
128, 547, Poen. 563, Stich. 424, Hun. 540), we find in hunc diem 
(Stich. 517). Again there are three examples in Plautus of 
ad héc exemplum and three of dd hic exemplum (see above; 
cf. dd id exemplum, Mil. 400). We must account for such 
occasional variability either by reference to some metrical neces- 
sity or to the context of the line; either the poet did not escape 
some metrical compulsion, or he was availing himself of a variety 
in conversational usage (which may escape us). What does 
Drexler choose? In spite of an inclination to formulate rules 
in the course of the chapter and a final reversion to “ Iamben- 
kiirzung ” (1bid., pp. 129 ff.) he frequently accepts the sequence 
of a short and long monosyllable with iambic scansion owing to 
some emphasis of meaning in the line, i. e. on grounds of context. 
Nor need one have hesitation in accepting the second alternative 
in regard to the demonstrative pronoun hic in particular. Terence 
regularly writes quis hic loquitur? for the sufficient reason, we 
believe, that no one on the stage would be expected to say quts hic 
loguitur? He varies quid hoc est? and quid hoc ést? not, we 
consider, through metrical necessity ; do we not also say, “ What 
is the matter? ” and “ What is the matter?” And, if Terence 
regularly writes in hdc re, ad hadnc rem, and in other instances 
retains a long form of the demonstrative after a short mono- 
syllable, it is not unreasonable to believe that he did so because 
he followed in each case the idiom of educated persons in the 
relevant context. 

The above remarks have referred incidentally to trochaic lines 
in which hic occurs: 


Haut. 
(a) 634, 875, 947, 964, 1054. 
(b) 634, 947. 
(c)— 
964 cepi rationem ut neque egeres neque ut haec posses 
perdere. 
The context requires the unemphatic demonstrative ; 
so scan the fifth foot a tribrach (neque ut haec). 
Eun. 


(a) 225, 228, 365, 810, 810, 959 (K.-L.), 1029, 1093. 
(b) 810, 365. 
(c) nil 


i 
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Phor. 
(a) 209, 215, 481, 508, 529, 535, 560, 739, 846, 861, 
1014, 1021, 1032. 
”) 481, 508, 529, 560, 861, 1014, 1021. 
Cc — 
529 nam hic me huius modi scibat esse, ego hunc esse 


aliter credidi. 

Drexler observes: In Phorm. 529 ist Anfangsbetonung 
von ego hunc sinngemisser ; denn ego, nicht hunc ist fiir 
die Antithese ausschlaggebend. Man vergleiche égo isti 
in 530. Sofern man also ego hunc nicht auf die Synaphie 
des Verses zuriickfiihren will, empfiehlt sich auch von 
hier aus die Stellung esse scibat. 


Hee. 
(a) 407%, 609, 807, 849, 875. 
(b) 407, 849. 


(c) nil 
Ad. 
(a) 202, 544, 553, 576, 618. 
(b) 576. 
(c) nil 
And. 
(a) 259, 357, 902. 
(b) as (a) 
(c) nil 


To conclude: what is true of senarii is also true of the longer 
iambic lines and trochaic lines too. Where ille, iste are not 
emphasized in the context and occur after a short syllable, con- 
versational usage (which cannot disappear from comedy) 
shortened the stem-syllable; and in similar circumstances hic 
was shortened too; but only then. The dubious lines cited above 
(c) are very few, and the negative evidence, being so slight, 
cannot outweigh the vastly greater amount of positive evidence. 
Sometimes the text of the dubious lines is uncertain; and again, 
for all we know, gestures or nods may have eked out an emphatic 
pronoun which to the mere reader does not seem particularly 
stressed. But our argument does not rest on this observation. 
From a consideration of the lines enumerated it seems beyond 
dispute that a short syllable does not act as a brevis-brevians 
before an emphatic demonstrative in the plays of Terence. And 
since tlle and hic are similarly treated by the dramatist, it is 
wrong to argue that the first syllable of ile was either short or 
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long, or was “ half-long.”* At all events, the onus probandi 
lies on those who make this claim. 

Lastly, the above investigation shows that we have a very 
useful aid in determining genuine readings. Ad. 125 supplies 
an excellent illustration : 


pater esse disce ab aliis qui vere sciunt 


The MS consensus gives illis, but Donatus alits, which is clearly 
acceptable in the context rather than the emphatic demonstrative. 
By determining the quantity of the stem-syllable of «le, iste, it 
supplies—to use a more formal term—a new canon for the text 
of Plautus and Terence. It was not recognized, e.g. by Fleck- 
eisen, who fell into the error of printing Phor. 1038 (troch. 
sept.) : 
ego minas triginta ab illo per fallaciam abstuli. 


It is true that 5 gives illo, but a confusion between illoc and tllo 
is common enough; beside the alteration of the MSS order, the 
emphasis on the demonstrative pronoun is in the context impos- 
sible. The line therefore should read as Umpfenbach (with A) 
printed it: 

ego minas triginta per fallaciam ab illoc abstuli. 


W. A. Larpiaw. 
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5 Radford claims (A.J. P., XXVII, pp. 419 ff.) that “half-long ” is a 
scientifically based term: “the very respectable ancient theorists who 
belonged to the school of Aristoxenus .. . expressly recognized in actual 
speech syllabae brevibus breviores, syllables shorter than the short, and 
syllabae longis longiores, syllables longer than the long. ... If there 
are syllables in speech, however, which are longer than the normal long, 
it seems naturally to follow—especially in an accentual language like 
the Roman—that there are also syllables which are shorter than the 
normal long,—in other words, ‘half-long’ syllables.” But as these 
might be either longer-than-short, or shorter-than-long, the scientific 
basis has a weakness. 


CHALCIDIC STUDIES. 


The new edition of the Athenian quota lists by Meritt and 
West (Suppl. Ep. Graec., V with further additions by Meritt, 
Financial Documents) suggests a fresh study of the local de- 
velopments on the outskirts of the Athenian league. It is well 
known that the last payment of Potidaea (V 22) for 433/2, i.e. 
for the Dionysia of 432,? is a reflection of the city’s revolt. The 
“Thracian Tribute” is probably complete for 4835/4 (V 20); 
it is surely so for 4483/2 (V 12), for 4382/1 (V 23), and for 
430/29 (V 28).* From these facts inferences may be drawn on 
the extension of the revolt in the northern part of the Athenian 
Empire.* Thucydides mentions as joining in the revolt Poti- 
daea, the Chalcidians, who on the advice of Perdikkas fortified 
Olynthos as a large central fortress, and the Bottiaeans with 
their principal city, Spartolos (I, 58, 1 f.; cf. II, 79, 2). 

The meaning and the extension of XaAxdeis will be discussed 
below;* we start from the quota lists of 4385/4, 432/1, and 


1 My references to Suppl. Ep. Graec., V will be given in this manner. 

2Cf. Kolbe, Thukyd. im Licht der Urkunden, p. 37 and Nesselhauf, 
Klio, Beiheft XVII, p. 56. Pohlenz, Gétt. Gel. Anz., 1932, p. 27, re- 
ferring to conversations with me, agrees with Kolbe, adding that some- 
times fictitious payments have been booked. I withdraw the suggestion; 
the difficulties I had noticed in this direction have been removed by the 
editions of the texts in Suppl., l.c. 

*The true date is given by Meritt, Fin. Doc., p. 12; V 28 still sug- 
gested 427/6. 

‘Harrison, Class. Quarterly, 1912, p. 176, refuses to accept the dis- 
appearance of names from the quota lists as a proof of their joining 
the revolt. His reasons are: some Eretrian colonies vanish from the 
lists, although the most important of them, Mende, is pro-Athenian; 
Sermylia appears (Thuc., I, 65, 2) as opposed to the rebels; and Dikaia, 
missing on the panels of several years, reappears V 25 and 28. The 
answer is that one Eretrian colony revolting, another adhering to 
Athens, is quite natural. The revolt is caused by local politics and 
geographical conditions, not by a common descent in bygone centuries: 
the Eretrian colony Eion (not Eion the Strymon) is fighting against 
Athens at a time when Mende is faithful (Thuc., IV, 7). Dikaia may 
have revolted in 432 and paid tribute at the Dionysia in 429 and 428 
(V 28 and 25: the dates of Meritt, op. cit., pp. 12 and 18). It lies on 
the coast northwest of Potidaea in a region where Phormion retook 
several rodlowara in 432/1 (Thuc., I, 65,3). As to Sermylia see below. 

’ Here I merely wish to adopt the opinion of Harrison, l.c., pp. 92 ff., 
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430/29. V 23 and 28 leave out a series of places still met with 
in V 20 and also in earlier lists: Potidaea, Olynthos, Spartolos 
(as should be expected), Strepsa, Skapsa, Mekyberna, Sermylia, 
Assera, Singos, and Stolos. All of these appear down to V 22 
except Sermylia, Singos, and Stolos which, owing to the mutila- 
tion of the stone V 22, are mentioned for the last time in V 21. 
(Some conclusions drawn by West, History of the Chalcidic 
League, pp. 70 ff. are antiquated by the new editions of the 
texts.) The same is true of several places of unknown situation, 
Skablea,® Phegetos,” and last of all Dikaia “of the Eretrians,” 
missing V 23 te reappear V 25 and 28 (cf. note 4). The revolt 
of the whole area was not the event of a single day or even of a 
month. The outbreak of the mutiny in the districts mentioned 
by Thucydides belongs to the spring of 432 (Kolbe, J. c.; Beloch, 
II?, 2, p. 219) in either April or May. But Sermylia in 
Thuc., I, 65, 2 is still opposed to the rebels in the autumn or 
winter of 432/1 (according to Beloch, 1. c. possibly in the spring 
of 431). It did not revolt with Potidaea and the others, but 
earlier than the Dionysia of 431. Probably the defeat it suf- 


166 ff., and 173, who denies that the Chalcidians were settlers from 
Chalkis in Euboea. Thucydides wherever in this region he mentions a 
colony gives the name of the mother city, Eretria, Andros, Thasos, etc. 
He knows of no such descent for the Chalcidians. Later authors, repre- 
sented by Diodorus and Strabo, made a wrong conjecture owing to the 
common name. Gude, History of Olynthos, pp. 3f., and Robinson, 
Excavations of Olynthus, V, pp. 15ff., justly treat the Chalcidians, 
Bottiaeans, and Macedonians as kindred north Greek tribes, the Chal- 
cidians spreading as far as Mount Athos (Thuc., IV, 109, 3 ff.). In this 
they dissent from West (Class. Phil., 1914, pp. 24 ff. and Hist. Chal. 
League, pp. 6 f., 139, 166; cf. his polemics on p. 7 note 9 and p. 8 note 14 
against Harrison). The Greek character of Olynthos as a Bottiaean 
town before it passed to the Chalcidians is stated by Herodotus, VII, 122. 

* Somewhere near Olynthos, being in syntely with this city and with 
Assera (V1); according to Steph. Byz. s.v. a colony of Eretria, proba- 
bly on the coast southwest of Assera. The long-lasting union of Skablea 
and Assera, maintained by Nesselhauf, op. cit., p. 577, is not justified 
by the documents. The usual codrdination of both names in the lists 
alludes to their geographical position, not to an administrative union 
of any kind. 

7 West in his commentary to the map in Camb. Anc. Hist., V, p. 173 
does not include Phegetos in Chalcidice. Gude, op. cit., p. 9, following 
a suggestion of West, thinks of combining these towns with Olynthos 
and other places in the union of V 1, although the stone does not justify 
this. 
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fered at the hands of Aristeus (Thuc., J. c.) broke its adherence 
to Athens, and the quota list dates Aristeus’ victory earlier than 
the Dionysia of 431. Even later the rebels were reinforced by 
still another city (of unknown situation); Serma pays the 
tribute 4382/1, i.e. at the Dionysia of 431, not to be heard of 
again in the following years. 

The second question is whether before the great mutiny any 
local convulsions can be noticed. There are missing indeed a 
few names in V 20 of 435/4 which reappear in V 21 or 22: 
in our region Stolos and Skapsa;*® even more in contiguous 
districts, Argilos, Galepsos, and farther east Ainos.’° For the 
first two the interpretation of Nesselhauf may hold good, that 
both cities ceded part of their territory for the establishment of 
Amphipolis, although one should expect at least the “ sixtieth ” 
of the goddess to have remained due,44_ The exemption from 
payment of Ainos may have been caused by considerations of 
the possibility of its being backed by the Odrysae, but for the 
Chalcidian places the first tensions leading up to the great revolt 
are by far the most convincing interpretation.’ Other symptoms 
will be indicated below. 

The area which sooner or later, between the spring of 432 and 
the summer of 431, joined the revolt is practically circumscribed 
by the place names given above: the west of Chalcidice except 
Aineai, the east as far as and inclusive of Assera, the northern 
half of Sithonia, in Pallene only Potidaea. But we are able to 


® There is no reason to change the text of Thucydides as Schwartz, 
Geschichtswerk?, pp. 254 f., proposed in order to make Sermylia revolt 
at the same time as the rest. 

® That is how the quota lists spell the name; the coins give Kd(ya), 
Gaebler, Ant. Miinz. Nordgriech., III, 2, pp. 66 f. 

10 Methone, generally cited with these places, is to be ruled out; its 
appearance in JG, I?, 208 is gone: V 17, col. VI. Methone did not join 
the league before the Peloponnesian war. 

11 Cf, the reductions of the tribute of Argilos even in earlier years, 
West, op. cit., p. 51%. The high tribute in the earliest of our lists 
presupposes the incorporation of at least part of the mining district in 
its territory. 

12 This is based on the assumption that the panel of V 20 is complete, 
which is not certain, and that temporary disappearances of names must 
be explained by facts of international politics; cf. the absence of Thasos, 
Abdera, and Dikaea by Abdera in V 12, which certainly did not revolt 
at that time or we should hear about it in Thucydides and Diodorus. 
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enlarge the list of revolting cities. It is a well known fact that 
in the Thracian district of the Athenian league fresh names are 
continually met with, since Athens during a long period was 
trying to split up the existing political units (cf. Adcock, 
Cambridge Anc. Hist., V, p. 172; West, op. cit., pp. 12 f. and 
16; Gude, op. cit., p. 9). 

This takes us to a series of towns making their first appear- 
ance in V 20 (435/4) which in the quota lists are headed by 
notes separating them from the normally assessed members. 
These are nowhere more numerous than in our region. The 
normal way of assessment prior to the reform of Kleon was by 
legislative measures and yydwya). Every city 
could apply to the courts if it thought its assessment too high. 
After the law of Kleon, the passing through the courts of every 
assessment was obligatory like the Soxiyacia of the state officials 
(cf. Gott. Gel. Anz., 1935, pp. 53f.). In 4385/4 (V 20) five 
cities are styled as draxrou, i.e. at the time of the present pay- 
ment no official rdéis existed. Nesselhauf, op. cit., pp. 59 ff., 
following Busolt speaks of a voluntary payment. At all events 
the places were members of the league when they paid tribute 
but at the time of the last general assessment were not members, 
either because they were alien to the confederation or still formed 
part of another city belonging to the confederation to be set apart 
by an dmdragés later. Their new tribute was provisionally settled 
by a treaty pending further settlement at the next assessment. 
The five cities were Pharbelos,’® Othoros,’* Chedrolos,® Mil- 
toros,1® Gale.*7 Of these the Pharbelians are frequently men- 
tioned in the early quota lists (V 5-14), the Othorians in V 4, 
12 ff. and 19, the Chedrolians only in V6 and 8; Miltoros and 
Gale are new. Annexations of Athenian ovppaxor to the territory 


18 An Eretrian colony, Steph. Byz. s.v.; it belongs to the Chalcidic 
peninsula according to West, op. cit., p. 187° and Cambr. Anc. Hist., 
V, p. 173, map. 

14In Bottike according to West, Cambr. Anc. Hist., l.c.; further 
north, if our suggestions in the text are right. 

16 Near Strepsa on the south of the Echedoros, I. c. 

1¢ Later, part of the Chalcidian state, Theop., fr. 152, Jac. (Steph. 
Byz. s. MéAxwpos and Midxwpos). 

17 Western coast of Sithonia (cf. the map, l.c.), probably the same as 
Galepsos (Herod., VII, 122). The Galepsos of the quota lists is always 
the city near Thasos (Harrison, op. cit., p. 177). 
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of another member of the league are improbable as opposed to 
the general policy to dissolve synteliat and to promote émordéas. 
The first three names probably belong to the outskirts of the 
league where Athenian power was weaker than elsewhere. About 
the time of the foundation of Amphipolis Athens resumed her 
control, but we believe with West (op. cit., pp. 15 f.) that even 
before the short-lived independence of Stolos and Strepsa (miss- 
ing in V 20) local difficulties had arisen. Miltoros and Gale, 
making their first appearance in the panels in 435/4, must have 
entered the league as distinct units by an dmdragis or a revolt 
from a neighbouring place, instigated or at least recognized by 
Athens; at whose expense we shall consider below. 

This special class of cities increases in numbers after V 21 of 
434/3. There begins a series of abral ddpov i.e. 
not included in the last assessment and probably taxed by treaty 
according to their own suggestions when entering the league— 
till further notice at the next general ragis.1* In this group we 
meet four of the five roAas of V 20: Gale, Miltoros, Pharbelos, 
Chedrolos. Quite new and never mentioned in the lists before 
are Aiolion,’® Sarte,?° Pleume.”* 

The third special class consists of méAes as of evéypayay 
ddpov dépev. These words are generally interpreted (e.g. by 
Nesselhauf, op. cit., following Busolt) as alluding to private 
citizens of the respective city who caused their native town to be 
listed as an ally of Athens, paying the tribute out of their own 
pockets. This would be a rather astonishing procedure, for no 


18 The difference in status of this class and the draxro is hypothetical. 
The latter continued to exist (V2l: Kystiros). As several of the 
draxro. of 435/4 appear in our new class, we may suppose that a pro- 
visional treaty drawn up, e.g. by the Athenian strategos on the spot, 
has been supplanted by a normal pact voted by the people of Athens, 
the latter also changing in some cases the amount of tribute. Nessel- 
hauf, op. cit., p. 59 gives similar suggestions. 

19 Nesselhauf, op. cit., p. 59 includes Aiolion in the Hellespontine 
tribute, a conclusion which is refuted by 7G, I?, 64 and 107 and Theop., 
fr. 144. The Thracian Chersonese in this fragment is a mistake due to 
Stephanos. Theopompos spoke of Bottike (MS: ’Arrixj; cf. Harrison, 
op. cit., p. 100; West, op. cit., p. 167). A few places in this class belong 
to various parts of the Athenian league: Amorgos, Kasos, Eteokar- 
pathos, Kallipolis (on the Propontis; Nesselhauf, op. cit., p. 55). 

20 Eastern part of Sithonia. 

41In Bottike? The list of V 21 is partly restored, but V 22 removes 


all doubts. 
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private man can draw up an international treaty obligating his 
state without the knowledge of the government. He may be a 
partisan of Athens and (touching on high treason) may invite 
Athens to force the city into the league, but the act of joining 
the league and acknowledging the duty of tribute invariably 
belongs to the official representatives. And whom shall we be- 
lieve these idra to be? The poor classes are pro-Athenian, the 
wealthy ones the contrary. How do the former get the money 
to pay tribute from their own purses? The real facts are very 
simple. The assessment is made at that time by zpoBovAevpa 
and yypicpa, the council proposing a list of names and cyphers. 
When the zpofovAepa was read in the éxxAyoia every citizen 
might rise and say, 7a pév Kabdrep Bovdy, but city A shall 
pay 100 dr. more than the mpoBovAepa says and city B, not 
mentioned by the council, shall be assessed to pay 1000 dr. If 
this amendment was voted by the people the latter part of it 
meant an order of the sovereign to the strategoi to annex the 
city to the league, quite a normal thing; for the people on a 
private motion could send out the strategoi on any errand which 
the éxxAnoia thought proper, and did so throughout Athenian 
history. 

This class is numerous in our region in V 21:%* we find 
Othoros known from V 20, which in this way passes from a 
provisional assessment to a statutory one (changing the amount 
due at the same time), Piloros,?* Kleonae,”* the Dia- 
krians dd XaAxdéwv,”* Pistasos,?” and a group of cities forming 
two synteliat: Tinde,?* Kithas,?® Smila,®° Gigonos,* and 


*2Qnly two names from other parts of the league are met with: 
Syme and Berbiskos. 

*8In Sithonia; Herod., VII, 122. 

4 On the peninsula of Mt. Athos; l.c., VII, 22. 

*° Probably north of Strepsa (Cambr. Anc. Hist., l.c.) and identical 
with Sindos, RE s. v. Nr. 1. 

*° Detached (?) from the Xadxideis, not from Chalkis in Euboea, the 
latter district being named Acdxpioe év EvBolg (V 25). 

*7In Bottike, Cambr. Anc. Hist., l.c.; at least in our region, Istasos 
of IG, I?, 64. 

*° Later part of the Chalcidian state, Steph. Byz. s. v. 

2°Near Potidaea, Theop., fr. 375, Jac. (338 Oxf.); Steph. Byz. s. 
Xxl@a:, the genuine local form; cf. also the coins, Gaebler, J.c., p. 100. 

*° South of Aineai; Herod., VII, 123. 

*1 South of Smila and Skapsa (Kapsa), Herod., l.c.; ef. Thue., I, 61, 
5; West, op. cit., p. 167. 
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Haisa.** The list of V 21 is complete, but V 22 gives the 
modes Pdpov tagdpevar, Which with the exception at Pleume 
are identical with those of V 21. Of the cities “assessed by 
private persons” Kleonae, Sinos, and the Diakrians are dis- 
cernible; all other items are lost. In V 23 for 4382/1, the first 
year after the revolt of Potidaea, the list of woAes airal ddpov 
tagdpevas is complete, as the missing names can be restored by 
the conservation of the ciphers. Aiolion, Gale, Miltoros, Phar- 
belos, and Chedrolos are gone, just like Pleume a year earlier; 
they do not even reappear in the well preserved Thracian panel 
of 430/29 in V 28.%* The places assessed by private persons are 
lost owing to the break in the stone V 23 (the Diakrians may 
safely be assumed). Both classes are destroyed in V 28 
(430/29),°* and we learn more from V 25 (429/8; Meritt, 
op. cit. p. 18). Of all cities which were formerly assessed by 
private persons only the names of Kleonae and the Diakrians 
are left and these have lost the quality of a special class, being 
assessed by council and jury.** Aiolion and Pleume, which were 
missing in the complete panel of 432/1 (V 23), reappear as 
avrai tagdpeva, a reflection of the varying successes at the Chal- 
cidian theatre of war.*® There are missing without appearing 
elsewhere (except in JG, I?, 63 and 64, to be discussed below) 
Piloros, Tinde, Sinos, Kithas, Smila, Gigonos, Haisa, Pistasos, 
and Othoros. These nine names and the five which were for- 


32 Southern half of the west coast of Chalcidice; Herod., l. c. (writing 
Awai instead of Aioa); Harrison, op. cit., 942; West, l.c. All places 
in the quota lists must be south of lake Bolbe, which with its adjacent 
towns of Arethusa and Apollonia belongs to Macedon: Thuc., I, 58, 2; 
Beloch, III?, 1, p. 103?. 

88 Concerning IG, I?, 64 see below, pp. 435-7; for the date of V 28 see 
Meritt, op. cit., p. 12. , 

*4 On this stone Sarte is assessed by a commission of raxral, a step in 
the direction of a final assessment; Kleonae by Council and Heliaia. 
the normal way: an act of legislature underlying an appeal to the jury. 

55 Meritt, J.c., p. 11. The restoration is safe only in connection with 
Meritt’s chronological arrangement of the documents, V 28 before V 25. 
A city assessed by a jury from which no appeal exists at Athens cannot 
be the object of private bills in the ecclesia. 

6 The reappearance of the two cities is a valuable proof in favour of 
Meritt’s chronology (see last note). The return of revolted allies to 
Athens is far more probable after the surrender of Potidaea than in 
430, the year of V 25 in the Suppl. Epigr. Graec. 
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merly avrai tagépevu resulting from V 23, and Pleume from 
V 22 have to be added to the 13 places we found had revolted 
in 432. We notice that Athens met with little success in her 
policy of dwordgées. Nearly all the newly formed units, shaped 
by the grace of Athens, joined the revolt. On the Athenian side 
we find only Kleonai on Mt. Athos, cut off from the center of 
the mutiny ; Sarte, easily watched by Torone; and the Diakrians, 
probably feeling opposed to the policy of expansion of Olynthos. 
Even the center of Sithonia (Gale) is on the list of those who 
revolted. 

At whose expense were these artificial new cities established ? 
Who were the losers at the Athenian dwordfas? The name 
Ataxpeis ad Xadxidéwv may allude (but not necessarily) to a 
separation from Olynthos.** Singos shows (V 20-22) a decrease 
of tribute from 18,000 to 12,000 and 6000 dr. Probably Piloros 
and Sarte were made distinct members of the league at her cost; 
and as the tribute of both places does not account for the reduc- 
tion of Singos, other cities of unknown situation also became 
separate members.** Gale indeed was not severed from Singos 
since it appears in V 20 before the reduction of the latter’s 
tribute. No déragis on the eve of the Peloponnesian war can be 
assumed to account for similar reductions of the remaining 
rump-states. The tribute of Skablea in V 20-22 rises from 
2000 to 3000 dr. and then falls to 1500, a proof of the unrest 
in this corner of the Athenian empire but of no value for our 
purpose. Spartolos bears a heavier burden in 433/2 (V 22) 
than before, but we find no change in the tribute of Olynthos, 
which unquestionably was a victim of the Athenian federal 
policy.** The numerous changes of the tributes in the cities of 
the “special classes” do not concern our problem; they are 
merely provisional and tentative assessments, soon replaced by 
final ones. After 432 Athens profited by experience: Aineai, 
the only faithful city on the Thermaic gulf, pays only 1000 dr. 
in 430/29 instead of 18,000 in earlier times (V 28) and recon- 


87 The Olynthians are never called Xadx:deis in the quota lists. 

88 The detachment of Sarte from Torone and of Piloros from Sermylia 
(West, op. cit., p. 167) is less favoured by the chronology of the reduc- 
tion in tribute of these places. 

8° Cf. the Acaxpeis and, at all events, her attitude in 432. 
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quered Dikaia pays only the share of the goddess, 100 dr. (V 25 
and 28; Meritt, op. cit., p. 24).*° 

The breaking up of the existing méAes by Athenian drordéas 
starts much earlier than the last third of the fifth century. 
This brings us to the question of what the XadrkiSeis awd Opdxns 
really are. Above, note 5, I adhered to the thesis of Harrison, 
that they are no settlers from Chalkis. Only Torone “# Xadxdixy” 
(Thuc., IV, 100, 1) can be interpreted in this way, but probably 
it refers merely to the claims of the XaAxdeis to have incorpo- 
rated the city (J. c., 114, 1; Harrison, op. cit., p. 96 and 101 ff.), 
Hampl, Hermes, 1935, pp. 177 ff. and 185ff., maintains that 
the state of the XaAxvdeis existed before the synoecism of 432 
exactly as later: the events of this year meaning nothing but 
the reorganization of the republic and a concentration of vil- 
lagers inside the ramparts of the enlarged fortress, but including 
no reform of existing frontiers, at least none of any importance. 
“ Olynthos ” and “The Chalcidians” allude to the same state 
before and after 432. This is certainly true for the period after 
432. Most literary sources (Xenophon, Diodorus, and Demos- 
thenes) normally use the former term; Thucydides generally 
uses the latter,*? speaking exceptionally of Olynthians (V, 3, 4; 
18, 5; 39, 1). The inscriptions use only the expression “ Chal- 
cidians ” (Dittenberger, I°, 115; 7G, II?, 36; 43, 5; 110, 9; 
258).** Hampl believes in the existence of two exceptions to 
this rule of the documents, the peace of Nicias as quoted by 
Thucydides, V, 18, 5, and the list of Oeapoddxo., TG, IV", 94, 
about 365 or 360 B.C. But the former text is not an authentic 
document, for it is a translation into literary language, which 
moreover contains a very grievous difficulty, to be discussed 
below, and numerous minor offences and deficiencies dealt with 
by Schwartz, op. cit., pp. 32 ff. Most important is the fact 
that it gives a treaty concluded by Sparta and Athens alone 
without the concurrence of the Chalcidians themselves. West 


“0 West, op. cit., p. 44. The careful dealing with Methone and Aison 
(if the latter place really lies in Macedon) belongs to the same chapter 
(IG, I*, 57; Suppl. Ep. Gr., V 25). 

“1 For Thucydides cf. West, op. cit., pp. 26 ff.; Hampl, op. cit., p. 183; 
for Diodoros, cf. West, p. 107. 

“2 The difference between the authors and the documents is in no way 
peculiar. Practically all orators and historians speak of Onfaio: in the 
fourth century when there was only one state of Boeotia. 


we 
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(op. ctt., pp. 68 f. and 78 with notes 26 and 83) is surely right 
in saying that the text was made to conform to the Athenian 
refusal to recognize the state of “the Chalcidians.” The list of 
IG, IV does not pretend to give the names of political units but 
is a list of directions informing one with whom to stay when 
travelling abroad. It does not matter if the place where the 
Geapodoxos lives is a real polis or a municipality within a larger 
unit. The stone mentions all the country towns of Boeotia, 
which at that time had no political existence of their own. 
Olynthos in this text means an agglomeration of buildings, not 
a state.** The documental language after 432 is still more uni- 
form than Hamp! believes; it knows of nothing but Chalcidians. 

On the other hand the quota lists down to 432 speak only of 
Olynthians: all documents that are available before 432 give 
one name, all after 432 the other. One may object that the 
language of Athenian inscriptions is not quite precise, since they 
speak normally of Spartolos but V 9 gives Bottiaeans. Yet the 
evidence of the inscriptions is supported by the coins which after 
a rare and evidently short-lived issue of “ Olynthos” change 
to a use of the name “ Chalcidians.” ** And I see no reason to 
separate this change from the events of 432.*° An earlier coin 
of which one specimen only exists *® and which is discussed by 
West (Class. Phil., 1914, pp. 24 ff.; op. ctt., pp. 8'* and 10) and 
by Hampl (op. cit., p. 190°) bears the name of the XaAx (Weis) .*7 


48 Cf. Dittenberger, I*, 90: here a Geapodéxos of Delphi is said to live 
in “ Ballai ” (Pella in Macedon, Theagen., fr. 3; FHG@, IV, 509), which 
has never been an independent republic. 

“4 Head’, pp. 207 ff.; Babelon, II, 4, pp. 575ff. Gaebler, op. cit., 
III, 2, p. 84; West, op. cit., pp. 22 f.; Gude, op. cit., p. 11, 22. For the 
rareness of the “Olynthian” coins cf. Gude, 227*; Robinson, Amer. 
Journ. Arch., 1935, pp. 244 and 246; West, Class. Phil., 1914, p. 32. 

‘5 Many numismatists (cf. Gude, pp. 18 ff. and Hampl, p. 189*) prefer 
a later date, 423 or after 420 or even 400. But stylistic criteria, the 
only ones available, are not safe on the outskirts of the Greek world 
on a question of art. The enlargement of Olynthos when it became “ the 
Chalcidians ” in 432 is proved by the power of the new state, old Olynthos 
being a poor place as the quota lists show (West, op. cit., p. 15). 

“6 Babelon, p. 578; Gaebler, p. 84, 3 with note. 

‘7 Hampl, p. 191 says that the Xadxideis éx Xadxidos in 446/5 (IG, I?, 
39) prove the existence of other Xadx:deis at the same time: a curious 
mistake, since the text says nothing of the Chalcidians of Chalkis but 
contains the Athenian promise not to drive out the Chalcidians from 
Chalkis. 
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In literary sources the latter term is read in some well-known 
passages of Herodotus, who mentions the yévos of the Chalcidians 
in Xerxes’ army (VII, 185) and the annexation of Olynthos, 
their later capital, to the Chalcidians in 479 B. C. (VIII, 
127) ; formerly it had belonged to the Bottiaeans. But in VII, 
122 f., where the contingents of VII, 185 are given in detail, 
Herodotus mentions only a list of moAas. The yévos of the 
Chalcidians is only a summary way of naming the districts of 
the peninsula outside Macedon, Bottike, and the Thracian tribes, 
which are all mentioned with the Xadxdeis.*® Herodotus, in 
spite of West, Class. Phil., 1914, pp. 24f., knows of no political 
unit bearing this name. Olynthos passes from Bottiaean to 
Chalcidian hands, but so does Smyrna (I, 149f.) from the 
Aeolians to the Ionians; there is no state of Aeolis and none of 
Tonia. In early times the Chalcidians unquestionably were a 
tribe and a state, but long before our first glimpse into their 
history it had been broken up into city-states to be revived as a 
modern unified state: the same changes took place in Boeotia 
and Arcadia. This revival is the meaning of the synoecism of 
432, when most of nearly 30 Chalcidian réAeas (Strab., VII, fr. 
11) joined the new state.*® 

But the unique coin mentioned above certainly proves one 
thing for the earlier history of the region. There must have 
been an abortive attempt to establish a Chalcidian state, a pre- 
mature step in the direction successfully taken in 432. The 
date must be earlier than 454, when the Athenian quota lists 
begin to shed light on the peninsula without mentioning a unit 
larger than the single rods. The experiment seems to have been 


“8 Harrison’s attempt (op. cit., pp. 94 ff.) to list the cities of Chalcidian 
origin is more than dubious. 

4° It is no objection that Thuc., I, 58, 2, speaks of the people who are 
still preparing for the future synoecism as Xadxideis, although Gude, 
p. 21, stresses this fact. In Herod., I, 141 Cyrus is spoken of as dealing 
with the Aeolians and Ionians, who form no state of such names (cf. 
above in the text). The people with whom Perdikkas discusses their 
common policy (Thuc., l.c.) were Chalcidians just as the Thebans and, 
e.g., Tanagraeans could be spoken of as Boeotians on the eve of Pe- 
lopidas’ raid, from which the foundation of the Boeotian state was to 
result. We speak no more correctly in our own time when we say that 
the Poles rose in 1918, although the Polish state was founded a year 
later as a consequence of this uprising. 
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started in Olynthos just as it was later, for the type of the coin 
was the one afterwards used in this city down to 432.°° 

The Chalcidians were after 432 a unified state, not a league, 
as we still read in most modern discussions of our theme.** 
This has been proved by Hampl, op. cit., pp. 179 ff., for the 
fourth century and there is no reason to make a difference 
between this time and the years after 432. The decisive text is 
Xen., Hell., V, 2, 12 and 14: the “ Olynthians ” wish to make 
their neighbours cvprodurevecOar with themselves; the latter claim 
to continue as a’romoAira. The issue is one of being absorbed 
in the Chalcidian unity, not of entering a confederation.®*? The 
state of the Chalcidians, becoming a great power, could and after 
400 did gather ovppayo ** as Sparta and Athens had done long 
before, and among the enemies of Philip II there may have been 
such ovppaxo. as well as the Chalcidians themselves. But these 
were Chalcidians no more than the Chians were Athenians or 
the Tegeans were Spartans. A young unified state building up 
a confederation is not unique; the Boeotia of Epaminondas had 
numerous allies: Phokis, Arcadia, Elis, etc., and we must make 
a distinction between the Aetolians as such and their allies 


(Elis, Messene, etc.) .°* 


50 Head”, p. 208; West, Class. Phil., 1914, pp. 24f. and op. cit., pp. 
84, 10. The older coins (Head?, pp. 207f. and Brit. Mus. Cat., pp. 
xxxiv f.) have nothing to do with Olynthos (West, op. cit., p. 8). 

51 Gude, op. cit., pp. 18 ff.; West, Class. Phil., l.c., and op. cit., pp. 
23 ff., 135 ff., 151 f., ete. West is right in looking to Boeotia as a model 
for the organization of the Chalcidians in the fourth century; or rather 
the political developments in both countries were closely akin, but 
Boeotia after Leuktra is a unified state, no league. 

52 The term “ koinon ” for the state (Dittenb., I*, 135) does not prove 
anything. It may be applied to every possible degree of unification; cf. 
Tarn, Hellen. Civil.?, p. 64. 

58The Peloponnesians intervening in the north in 382 meet with 
Potidaea and Torone as ctupaxo of “ Olynthos,” i. e. of the Chalcidians, 
if Xen., Hell., V, 2, 24; 3, 18 is exact. 

54 West, op. cit., pp. 22 f., states that there is a difference between the 
Chalcidian “league ” and its allies, Akanthos, ete.; later speaking (p. 
78 f.) of, e. g., Mekyberna and Singos as villages. Thus he obtains three 
kinds of territories: incorporation with the polis of Olynthos, member- 
ship in the league, and alliance with the latter. The first and the second 
classes must be identified, since such former cities may of course be 
called villages; Stageira under this condition is styled thus in Aristot., 
fr.657 (Rose). But the term was hardly universal in the fourth century: 
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The great process of breaking up the Chalcidian peninsula 
into smaller and smaller states, a process which lasted from 
times without tradition down to 432 to take the opposite course 
in this year, could easily be observed in its final phase, marked 
by the déwordgas under Athenian pressure. We witnessed 15 new 
cities making their appearance before the Peloponnesian War. 
But the older quota lists show similar symptoms. The tribe of 
the Bottiaeans is on the way to becoming the polis of Spartolos 
(the lists have either term, cf. above): V1 gives Stolos and a 
place called Polichnion as members of a syntelia, but in V7? 
both pay separately; °> then Polichnion is gone, annexed to a 
larger unit (improbably in relation to the general trend of the 
time) or revolting from the league or changing the old name 
(zoAixvov meaning nothing but a small settlement, the little 
borough as distinct from Stolos, the principal borough of the 
district). In V 2-4 Thrambe belongs to Skione (till 451/0) ; 
in V 9 it is a unit of its own. In V1 Assera and Skablea are 
in union with Olynthos, but in V4 (451/0) the tributes are 
distinct and the one of Olynthos reduced. A territory compris- 
ing these three cities is geographically more than unfavourable ; *° 
surely it is the remainder of a larger unit of which Sermylia 
and Mekyberna formed part and which had ceased to exist before 
or at the opening date of our quota lists, since the two last 
named places pay on their own account in all our documents. 
Perhaps Mekyberna was established as a polis in the year of the 
first list, since no amount of its “ sixtieth ” is listed; the space 
is empty, the new organization still being under way. And 
probably this larger state, disbanding under our eyes from 454 
onward, is responsible for the unique coin of the XaAxvdeis in the 
first half of the century, discussed above.®? There seems to have 
been a great amount of new organization in this very region, for 
the tribute and, therefore, surely the frontiers of Sermylia fluctu- 
ate considerably from V 1 to V 21, sometimes the city standing 


Tanagra, Orchomenos, etc. after the establishment of the Boeotian state 
are never called villages. 

55V 4 (col. II, 33) probably alludes to Polichnion in Ionia. 

5° Cf. above, note 6, for the geographical distribution of the cities. 

57 West, Class. Phil., 1914, pp. 24f., is thinking of the period soon 
after 479 and of a remnant of the former tribal unity of the Chalcidians, 
which as we have seen was long forgotten in Xerxes’ days. His term 
“incipient union” (p. 25) hits nearer the mark. 
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alone but in V 10 mentioned as having owvredeis.°® But we must 
not forget the most important victim of the Athenian policy of 
anotd£es; many of the cities of unknown situation must belong 
to the northern part of the interior of Chalcidice, where the 
Athenian claims overlapped the country of Mygdonia, i. e. the 
crown of Macedon. The incorporation of Strepsa, Sinos, and 
Chedrolos near modern Salonika shows the Athenian tendency 
to carve city-states out of the body of the kingdom; so does the 
membership of Methone and eventually of Haison in the league, 
if this place is to be looked for on the western shore of the 
Thermaic gulf. Yet this would take us to the question of urban 
life and the development of poleis in Macedon, which may better 
be reserved for a later paper. 

The varying course of events in our region during the years 
after 432 has been touched upon a few times above. We must 
keep in mind that the districts in revolt need not be identical 
with the state of the Chalcidians, that Sermylia and Serma 
revolted at another time and independently of Olynthos, to say 
nothing of Potidaea, which of course was always distinct from 
her neighbours till she was retaken by the Athenians. Moreover 
the soldiers of the district of Krusis are fighting on the Chal- 
cidian side (Thuc., II, 79, 4) without being Chalcidians.*° 
Krusis according to Herodotus, VII, 123 (Kpoocain), is the 
coast south of and including Aineai. The latter stuck to Athens 
after the revolt (cf. above) ; of the places belonging to Krusis 
which revolted we found Haisa (Avwai of Herodotus), Gigonos, 
Skapsa (Kampsa), and Smila. These four and perhaps others 
were allied to but not incorporated with the Chalcidians. There 
must have been more such alliances, for Thucydides (/.c., 3) 
mentions in addition to the people of Krusis other émixovpo: of 
the Chalcidians. Arnai perhaps had such a treaty with them 
for some time, since Thucydides (IV, 103, 1) speaks of her as 
Chalcidian and the coins (West, Class. Phil., 1914, pp. 28 ff.) 
show her as an independent state at least for part of our period. 

Some rebellious places were taken back by Athens compara- 
tively soon (Thuc., I, 65, 3; II, 79, 1ff.). Even later such 


58 Cf. West, op. cit., p. 12°°. Arnai, which he proposes as belonging 
to Sermylia at some time, seems too distant. 
5° The subject of the sentence seems to be “the Chalcidians,” but the 


construction is not quite clear. 
6° An operation of this kind, but wrecked, is the Athenian attack on 
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Athenian offensives occurred, and Thucydides (IV, 7) speaks 
of an attempt to conquer Hion, wrecked by the interference of 
the Chalcidians and the Bottiaeans. The interference of the 
latter proves that this Hion is not the well known place on the 
Strymon. There are hardly any names of cities available for 
these reconquests; an Athenian army is encamped near Gigonos 
(revolted, Thuc., I, 65, 1), but this proves nothing. The quota 
lists are a little more instructive: Dikaia does not pay in 432/1 
(V 23), but it is assessed in 430/29 (V 28) and in 429/8 
(V 25) ;* Aiolion is gone in 432/1 and reappears in 430/29 
and 429/8; Pleume is missed 432/1 to return in 429/8. 

Although a number of the revolting cities did not become part 
of the Chalcidian state, the intention of the government at 
Olynthos to incorporate the whole of the peninsula is manifest. 
We cannot say how far it succeeded in this. When Brasidas 
appears on the stage, the places he detaches from Athens— 
Akanthos, Argilos, etc.—continue to lead a life distinct from the 
Chalcidians (Thuc., IV, 84, 2; 124, 1 gives their contingents 
separately), and Thuc., IV, 124, 1 shows that there were other 
neighbouring states in the same condition. Bottiaea is surely 
one of them, imitating Chalcidian coin types like the notoriously 
independent Akanthos; so is Arnai, following the same monetary 
policy,®* though probably before or after a period of incorporation 
with Chalcidice (Thuc., I, 103, 1; see above). 


Strepsa (Thuc., I, 61, 4). The modern conjecture (cf. e.g. Geyer, 
Maked. vor Philipp, pp. 57 ff.) to read émorpéyarres (scil. els Bepolav) 
is quite useless (West, op. cit., p. 347°). Strepsa before the mutiny was 
the northwest bulwark of the league in this part of the world, and so 
it is very probable that the Athenians tried to win the place back. 
There is no difficulty either in assuming that it took the army three 
days to march from the battlefield to Gigonos. The distance is small, 
but they proceeded kar’ éAlyov (Thuc., J.c.). The surrender of Potidaea 
does not concern us here. 

61 The tribute is very low; cf. above, p. 424. 

*2 Thuc., IV, 110, 1, and 114, 1f. are instructive. The Chalcidians 
not only wish to make Torone leave the Athenian league but through 
the mouth of Brasidas claim the city as part of their own republic. 
Thuc., V, 3, 4f., mentions as taken prisoners Toronaeans, Pelopon- 
nesians, and ef ris &AXNos Xadkidéwy. Yet the inclusion of the Pelopon- 
nesians bars the interpretation that the Toronaeans are here taken as 
part of the Chalcidians. 

*$ The coins: Head?, pp. 208f. and 213; their chronology: West, 
Class. Phil., 1914, pp. 28 ff., and op. cit., pp. 19 ff. with note 17. 
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Perhaps this stop to the Chalcidian policy of unification is 
due to the peace of Nicias. At all events this treaty was far 
from satisfying the Chalcidians’ claims. The area thrown into 
revolt by the march of Brasidas, as far as it concerns us here, 
consisted of Akanthos (Thuc., IV, 88, 1), Stageira (88, 2), 
Argilos (102, 3f.), Torone (112 ff.), Thyssos, Kleonai, Akro- 
thooi,** Olophyxos (but not Sane and Dion) on the peninsula of 
Athos (109, 3, 5), and in the last phase of the war Skione and 
Mende (120, 1; 123, 1). Of these the Athenians had won back 
Mende (IV, 130, 6 f.), Torone (V, 3, 1 f.), and after the peace 
and in conformity to its clauses Skione (V, 32,1). Continually 
in Athenian hands or reconquered in earlier years were Potidaea 
and some contiguous moAicyata (see above), the northeast coast 
of Pallene, the two previously named places on the Athos penin- 
sula, and Sarte in Sithonia. This city is listed in the quota lists 
V 21-23, 28, 34, and 35 as paying 100 dr. instead of 1500, 
cautiously treated to remove all complaints against extortion. 

But things were much more complex than the report of 
Thucydides leads us to believe, as the peace of 421 and the 
following events show. The clauses of the peace of Nicias (V, 
18, 5 ff.) say: Athens may treat Skione, Torone, Sermylia, and 
the other cities in her hand at her pleasure. Mekyberna, Sane, 
and Singos are to be independent zédes “as well as Olynthos 
and Akanthos.” Argilos, Akanthos, Stolos (MS: 3xédos), 
Olynthos, and Spartolos shall be neutral, paying the tribute of 
Aristides; Athens is allowed to make them reénter her league but 
not to use any pressure for this purpose. This list of clauses is not 
free from difficulties. The first surprise is the naming of Skione 
as Athenian, although it is still resisting an Athenian blockade. 
Then there is the fact that Mende, taken by the Athenians a 
short time before, is missing and a place like Potidaea and the 
cities of Pallene summarized as “the other towns.” Yet we 
must remember that all this is hardly more than a superficial 
excerpt of our author. More surprising is the appearance of 


4 Of the places on the peninsula of Athos, Akrothooi is unknown to 
the quota lists. Probably prior to Brasidas it belonged to some other 
city and owed its independence to the disturbances of the days after 
Brasidas’ arrival. The consolidation of political life on the lonely 
peninsula was still very backward even before the Spartans came; cf. 
the irregular appearance of Kleonai in the quota lists (V 23, 28, 25) 
even in times when there was no rebellion on the peninsula of Mt. Athos. 
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Sermylia on the Athenian side. It was surely in revolt in the 
days of Brasidas, for he directed his first attacks, soldiers and 
propaganda, against Akanthos and later against Torone, both 
impossible objectives with Sermylia as an Athenian stronghold 
at his back. The city must have returned to Athens some time 
before the peace, taken by force or shocked by the unitarian 
tendencies in Olynthos. At all events there is a deficiency in 
the report of Thucydides, and the clause concerning Argilos ete. 
is mere nonsense. The places are not to be members of the 
Athenian (or the Peloponnesian) league unless they make up 
their minds to enter it on friendly invitation, but they are to 
pay the tribute of Aristides. A state may be a member of the 
Athenian confederation without paying tribute (as Chios and 
the Lesbian cities were), but it cannot pay tribute without being 
a member of the confederation. As Olynthos never thought of 
setting back the clock to 433, the sentence on the tribute, not on 
the neutrality, must be dropped.®* Finally let us consider the 
clause declaring Mekyberna, Sane, and Singos to be independent 
like Olynthos and Akanthos. It ought to be recognised that 
only one interpretation is possible: the three places receive a 
guarantee against any attempt of annexing them to Olynthos or 
Akanthos. We learn that Mekyberna kept aloof from the Chal- 
cidian state (it was not only a remnant of the old population 
who refused settlement in Olynthos [West, op. cit., pp. 69 ff.]), 
and we understand that the government at Olynthos did not 
approve of this attitude. The protection awarded to Sane evi- 
dently is a warning to Akanthos, while the menace to Singos in 
Sithonia must be expected from Olynthos: we may safely assume 


65 Or at least a tribute not exceeding a given limit, the earliest assess- 
ments in some cases being higher than those on the eve of the revolt: 
West, op. cit., pp. 72 and 82f.; Gude, op. cit., pp. 14f. West, p. 68, 
calls the position of Olynthos etc. under this clause a semblance of 
autonomy. It really would have been the undoing of the result of 13 
years of struggle for independence. 

86 Perhaps the Athenian ~dicua, which making use of the clause of 
neutrality opened the diplomatic campaign for the restoration of the 
neutral cities to the league (this Athenian start of 421/0 will be dis- 
cussed below), contained the sentence that all members returning to the 
confederation were guaranteed the lowest assessment on record. Or the 
peace treaty really said: if Athens succeeds in winning back one of 
the republics named, she is obliged to keep below a certain mark. 
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that Piloros and Assera (between Olynthos and Singos) formed 
part of the Chalcidians.* 

Thus the area of the latter in 421 is given: Piloros and Assera 
were their outposts in the east; Sermylia and Mekyberna are 
excluded ; Stolos is spoken of as an independent state; Arnai is 
proved by her coins to have left the Chalcidian unity perhaps 
soon after the peace; Bottike is an independent state, cutting off 
the Chalcidians from the northwest; and Pallene lies beyond 
Athenian Potidaea. The whole area is still very limited.© 

This clause in the peace has still another surprise for us; Sane 
is mentioned as one of the three independent states. Of course 
it is not a member of the Athenian league or its defense would 
lie with Athens, not with the peace-conference; but when 
Thucydides last spoke of the Athos peninsula (IV, 109, 3f.), 
Sane with Dion was faithful to Athens. It must have revolted 
from the league after the time described in this passage of our 
historian and before the end of the war. We may assume that 
this took place under Akanthian pressure. Dion as well, treated 
by Thucydides as pro-Athenian, is fighting against Athens a 
short time after the peace and takes Thyssos from her. 
Thucydides, J. c., mentions Thyssos as revolting from the league. 
The current of local politics was by far more complex than 
Thucydides says. We are not allowed to alter the text of our 
source as West does, op. cit., pp. 86 f., with note 14.7° 


°7 West (l.c.) justly refuses to believe in old claims from pre-Athenian 
days. The Chalcidians and the Akanthians are merely trying to annex 
as much as possible of the contiguous districts. We need not even sup- 
pose a previous incorporation of Sane with Akanthos (West, op. cit., 
p- 74) which had to be annulled by the treaty of 421. 

°° Harrison, op. cit., pp. 176 f., adds many names, but his authorities 
are speaking of the fourth century. In the case of Arnai the possibility 
preferred by West, Class. Phil., 1914, pp. 29ff., is not to be excluded, 
i.e. that the place was an independent ally of the Chalcidians which 
was first incorporated in the republic at a later date. In Pallene the 
Athenian decree from Aphytis (Robinson, Amer. Journ. Phil., 1935, p. 
152) is a further proof for the adherence of the peninsula to Athens. 

°° Gude (op. cit., p. 147°) following a suggestion of West proposes to 
read Gale instead of Sane, the former turning up in the quota lists some 
time after 423/2. But the words of Thucydides themselves forbid this 
emendation. The naming of Akanthos as a prototype for the independ- 
ence of the places in question would be without any meaning if one of 
them at least was not contiguous with her. For the dating of the 
reappearance of Gale, see below. 

70 A first class document of the time immediately preceding the cam- 
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We come to another chapter: the Athenian policy in our 
region after the peace of Nicias. It was a matter of course that 
Athens, having lost all but Pallene, Torone, Sermylia, Sarte, 
and eventually Thyssos, tried to make the most of the clause 
allowing her to win back neutral places to her federation. In 
one case any attempt was useless, namely with the Chalcidians. 
They, acting as a sovereign power, concluded a treaty with 
Argos (Thuc., V, 31, 6) and with Sparta (V, 80, 2) and never 
ratified the peace with Athens, merely acknowledging a truce on 
ten days’ notice (VI, 7%, 2).74* The result was that Athenian 
diplomacy was practised more rigorously on all other points. 
Of the places declared neutral and independent Mekyberna is 
found in Athenian hands in the winter of 421/0, less than a 
year after the peace, to be taken from them by the Chalcidians 
about March 420 (Thuc., V, 39, 1; Diod., XII, 77, 5). We 
witness Athens pressing forward in the neutral zone and Chalci- 
dice disregarding the most oppressive clause of the peace and 
taking her natural harbour at the first opportunity. The foot- 
hold the Athenians won in Thyssos for a short time, soon to be 


paigns of Brasidas is of no use for our purpose; JG, I*, 63, now enlarged 
by the main part of I?, 64 and reédited by Meritt and West, The Assess- 
ment of 425. The Thracian panel is badly damaged (l.c., 84) and 
numerous restorations are given as purely hypothetical by the editors 
themselves (e.g. 86f.). We read the names of Sermylia, Olynthos, 
Spartolos, Akanthos, and others. For the political history of the Chal- 
cidic peninsula we may dispense with the reconstruction of the list 
altogether. The appearance of Olynthos and Spartolos shows the whole 
assessment to be fictitious, including places in open revolt as well as 
cities which can reasonably be expected to pay in 425; West, op. cit., 
overrates (e.g., p. 1875 for Strepsa) the evidence to be gathered from 
the document. The coins are hardly of greater use in the fifth century, 
and West, op. cit., p. 197° overrates this source as well. Head?, pp. 
206 ff., and Babelon, II, 4, pp. 571 ff., mention Torone, Sermylia, Skione, 
Mende, Skapsa, Potidaea, Olynthos, Bottike, Dikaia, and Aineai. But 
we cannot suppose each of the small and poor places of this part of the 
world to have owned a mint. Others issued coins so sporadically that 
it is a mere chance if a specimen of their coinage has come down to us. 
Such a chance added Aigai to the list of Head (cf. Robinson, Hacava- 
tions of Olynthos, III, p. 24). The Athenian prohibition of local issues 
must also be kept in mind; an argumentum e silentio is quite out of 
place. 

71The reason is evidently the curtailing of their ambitions by the 
peace. The disappointment with Sparta made them enter into relations 
with Argos. 


C 
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driven out by the people of Dion (Thuc., V, 35, 1), owes its 
existence to an analogous move of Athens soon after the peace. 
More information can be gathered from the quota lists. We 
possess fragments of the Thracian panel (V 34, 421/0), imme- 
diately after the peace and V 35 (between the summers of 420 
and 417). Both are incomplete, but we meet, as we expect, 
several cities which the treaty left in Athenian hands: Mende, 
Aphytis, Neopolis, Aigai in Pallene (35), and Sarte in Sithonia 
(34 and 35).7* But the lists add Sane (35), Skapsa on the 
west coast of Chalcidice (35), Sinos on the coast of Macedon, 
and at least two places in Bottike, Tripoai and Kamakai, perhaps 
even a third, if Prassilos belongs to this district ** (all in V 34). 
The treaty by which the Bottiaean cities became members of the 
league is preserved (IG, I?, 90) and adds a further name, 
Kalindoia, which consequently must be restored in V 34. The 
Athenians started a separatistic or federative movement at the 
expense of Spartolos. The Bottiaeans became a federation of 
cities; no wonder the people of Spartolos held aloof from their 
rivals when the latter joined the Athenian league.”* 

Our best authority is IG, I?, 64, now reduced to the parts 
printed on p. 33 in the Corpus (the remainder going to no. 63). 
We meet with the following cities (I add the tribute assessed in 
I?, 64, and in parentheses that which resulted from the earlier 
quota lists). 


Mekyberna 10 (6000 dr. till V 22) 


Singos 10 (6000 in V 22, earlier 12,000 or 18,000) 
Kleonai 100 (500) 

Akrothooi ? (not in the quota lists) 

Sane 500 (600) 

Pharbelos 500 (600) 

Othoros 500 (400 in V 20, 300 in V 21) 


72It is not impossible that Sarte returned after the peace as Meky- 
berna and Thyssos did, but in view of the way in which Thucydides 
speaks of Sithonia in his lines on the treaty it will be safer to place it 
among the “other cities” which are awarded to the Athenian league. 

78 West, op. cit., p. 85°, thinks of placing Istasos and Othoros within 
the limits of Bottike. 

7 The list of the new oipuaxo in IG, I*, 90 is far from complete, but 
Spartolos, if mentioned, would claim the first place among the cities of 
Bottike (Hampl, Rhein. Mus., 1935, pp. 122 f.). 
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Tripoai ? (800 in JG, I?, 90) 

Gale 10 (300 in V 20, 3000 in V 21 f.) 
Bormiskos 1000 (not in the quota lists) 
Trailos 6000 (not in the quota lists) 
Heraklion 1000 (not in the quota lists) 
Istasos 500 (500 in V 21, called Pistasos) 
Ailion 500 (500 in V 21 f. and in 25) 
Zerreion 500 (not in the quota-lists) 
Pleume ? (1000 in V 21) 

Sinos ? (1500 in V 21 f., 800 in V 34) 
Poseidion 1000 (not in the quota lists) 
Thestoros ? (not in the quota lists) 


The document is generally dated in the twenties of the fifth 
century ; it certainly is later than the great revolt of 432. The 
names preserved teach us a good deal more of chronology and 
political history. We witness Athens winning a foothold in the 
three places which had been guaranteed independence from their 
stronger neighbours by the pact of 421, Mekyberna, Singos, and 
Sane, all paying a reduced tribute, Mekyberna and Singos 
practically nothing.”* Moreover two cities on the Athos penin- 
sula also pay but a part of their old tribute; namely Kleonai, 
formerly established as an independent unit by the Athenian 
amoraées, and Akrothooi, which owes its existence to the wars of 
Brasidas. Farther northeast Bormiskos and Tragilos (Trailos) 
are new, assessed to pay a much higher tribute: we are less 
closely under the eyes of Chalcidian propaganda. Besides we 
find a series of the old protégés of Athens in the period of 
drordées: Aiolion, Sinos, Pleume, Istasos, Gale, Pharbelos, and 
Othoros. Tripoai is one of the country towns taken from Bottike 
(Spartolos) ; on Herakleion, Poseidion, Thestoros, and Zerreion 
we cannot pass judgment; we cannot even be sure that they 
belong to our region. 

The scattered information given by Thucydides, the assess- 
ment (I?, 64), and the lists V 34f. combine to give a clear 


7 West (op. cit., pp. 72, 74, 77, 85°) is thinking of the reduced eco- 
nomical status of the cities which resulted from their loss of a great 
number of their population to Olynthos in 432. This would not account 
for the reductions of the tribute in the case of Singos and Mekyberna. 
Athens had to be careful not to drive them back into the arms of the 


Chalcidians. 
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picture of Athens’ attempt to reconstruct her northern empire. 
The date of I?, 64 is certain as Mekyberna still appears, and this 
city had been taken by the Chalcidians about March 420. There 
is no reason to assume a fictitious list like the one of Kleon 
(I?, 63) ; no place names which in the light of our independent 
knowledge would give offence are met with. The stone belongs 
to the time between the peace of Nicias and the fall of Meky- 
berna and, if Thyssos is not missing because of the break in the 
stone, between the fall of this place (late summer 421) and the 
taking of Mekyberna. The document indeed is the assessment 
of 421, as West, op. cit., p. 85°, proposed. It is the rdgéis on which 
the “ sixtieths ” of V 34 are based. Consequently we must restore 
the amount of 800 dr. with Sinos and Tripoai in JG, I?, 64 from 
V 34. Another date is also certain now: JG, I?, 90 must be 
earlier than the rags of 421/0, for the rags includes Tripoai, 
won over to Athens by I?, 90. The treaty with the cities of 
Bottike stands between the peace of Nicias in March 421 and the 
Panathenaea in July 421 (for former datings cf. West, op. cit., 
p- 84°). 

The Athenian intention is evident from the geographical 
distribution of the places named. Athens establishes herself 
wherever small units may be expected to be adversaries to Chal- 
cidian unitarism, treating them with the more indulgence the 
nearer they are to the Chalcidian frontier. Attempts in this 
direction continued down to 415, since Athenian financial docu- 
ments mention expeditions to Eion (?), Thrace, and the Ther- 
maic gulf.7° How many of the allies won back by Athens re- 
mained loyal down to 405/4 is not known. Some did, for 
Lysander attacked Aphytis after Aigospotamoi; he would hardly 
have made a turn to the north if there had not been a con- 
siderable remnant of the Athenian empire.” 


76 7G, I?, 302 in Meritt, Financial Documents, pp. 161 ff., ll. 6, 9, 26, 
and 78. Thucydides makes Nicias allude to this side of Athenian politics 
(VI, 10, 5); ef. IG, I?, 105, 15. The new restorations of the text by 
Meritt (op. cit., p. 114) and by de Sanctis (Riv. Filol., 1935, pp. 205 ff.) 
do not touch upon our problems. 

77 Plut., Lysandr., 20. The chronology of this diversion to Thrace is 
proved by Nep., Lys., 2, 2 and Polyainos, Strat., I, 45, 4. The Sermylians, 
restored in JG, I?, 108, 19 by Hicks-Hill, no. 75, and by West, op. cit., 
p. 93 and note 28, are quite improbable; the restoration of the Corpus 
(Zeppetor) is to be preferred. 
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Yet at the latest after the breakdown of Athenian power the 
Chalcidians resumed their policy of annexing their weaker 
neighbours. Our authorities afford no definite information before 
382,"° when Sparta and Macedon join hands to crush the rising 
power (Xen., Hell., V, 2, 11ff.). King Amyntas, to win assist- 
ance against the Illyrians from without and the pretenders from 
within, had ceded a strip of country to the Chalcidians (Greek 
civil law would have said: émi Avoe) and now claimed it back in 
vain (Diod., XIV, 92, 3; XV, 19, 2). Anthemus in the follow- 
ing time is an object of debate between both states (Demosth., 
I Hypoth.; VI, 20). Thus the district whose legal position had 
become dubious is probably to be looked for in this part, perhaps 
including the country near lake Bolbe, which had been ceded 
on similar terms by Perdikkas (Thuc., I, 58, 2).7° When the 
Spartans came, Potidaea and Torone were allies of the Chal- 
cidians (Xen., l. c., 2, 24; 3, 18) ; how many of the places nearer 
Olynthos shared this status and how many simply formed part 
of the Chalcidian republic we are not able to tell. Independent 
and hostile to Chalcidice were the Akanthians and the new city 
of Apollonia (J. c., 2, 11), established south of lake Bolbe some 
time before at the expense of Macedon; *° both evidently are 
neighbours of the Chalcidians. Moreover Bottike continued to 
be an independent state (Xen., J. c., 3, 6).81 The treaty of the 
Chalcidians with Amyntas (Dittenb., I*, 135) confirms Akanthos 
and Bottike as enemies of Chalcidice, adding Amphipolis and 
Mende. The treaty assumes Chalcidian sway over the whole of 
Pallene—incorporated or allied—probably including all cities 


78 Private Olynthians are mentioned with Cyrus (Xen., Anab., I, 2, 6). 
The Chalcidian state joined the anti-Spartan league in 395 (Diod., XIV, 
82, 3; Isaeus, V, 46) without playing a visible part in the operations. 

7 Beyond the frontier districts the Chalcidians had invaded even 
Macedon. This does not interest us here. 

8° There is but one Apollonia in the region: Beloch, III*, 1, p. 103'; 
West, op. cit., p. 101 with note 17 and p. 128°. West, p. 101, identifies 
Apollonia with the territory ceded by Perdikkas to the Chalcidians, the 
influx of non-Macedon elements being partly responsible for the develop- 
ment of city life in the district. 

81 Spartolos (MS.: ’Odvolas); Isaeus, V, 42, speaking 
of the war of Archidamos, is accepted by West, l.c., and by Gude, op. 
cit., p. 5. But the statement is wrong for the fifth century and does 
not pretend to give information on later times. 
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except Mende; otherwise these would have been mentioned in 
the document.*? On the other hand Amphipolis does not offer 
any proof for an eastward extension of Chalcidian power. The 
ambassadors of Akanthos are made by Xenophon to speak of 
the peril lying in the contact between “Olynthos” and the 
“contiguous ” Thracian tribes. But the mere existence of 
Akanthos and Apollonia blocking the way shows the phrase to 
be propaganda or Xenophontean rhetoric.*® Besides Macedon 
promises not to interfere with the affairs of Mende and Akan- 
thos, where she can hardly have had any interests at that time. 
In return the king receives the Chalcidian désinteressement in 
Amphipolis; otherwise the treaty would contain unilateral con- 
cessions only to Chalcidice. The independence of Athos before 
382 is proved by the independence of Akanthos. That the state 
governed from Olynthos was still centred in the western half of 
the peninsula is made clear by JG, I*, 36, a badly preserved 
treaty of Athens with the “ Western Chalcidians” (a unique 
way of naming the state). Perhaps Athens still wished to avoid 
the official title of Xadxdeis but also did not want to hurt their 
feelings by the ominous term “ Olynthians”;** besides the 
Chalcidians under the menace of Spartan attack were less proud 
than they used to be. 

The defeat of 379 reduced the state, and at least the sym- 
machy, of the Chalcidians. Potidaea and Torone are mentioned 
as lost (Xen., J.c., 2, 24; 8, 6; 3, 18), and the former pre- 
supposes the independence of Pallene. The loss of Anthemus 
was a matter of course; about 360 it forms part of Macedon 


82 King Agesipolis of Sparta died at Aphytis during the war (Xen., 
V, 3, 19), but we know nothing about the political situation in the city 
before it became the Spartan headquarters. 

88 West (op. cit.) is thinking of Chalcidian tendencies to incorporate 
Amphipolis, interpreting Aeschin., II, 32 as a proof that Macedon at 
that time had no claims in this direction and that King Amyntas 
acknowledged the Athenian thesis in the peace conference of 371. But 
our inscription is earlier and the Chalcidian attempts against the lower 
Strymon undoubtedly belong to the years after 370. 

8¢The document is generally dated at the end of the eighties, just 
before the Spartan intervention. West proposes (op. cit., p. 125%*) the 
moment of entrance into the new Athenian league, but then the republic 
even at Athens is correctly styled Xadxideis dd Opgxns (IG, II?, 43 B 5). 


| 
| 
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(Demosth., /.c.).°° As the scattered information given by 
Theopompos holds good only for the time of Philip, our knowl- 
edge of the period around 380 is exhausted. The list of the 
Athenian allies of 378/7 and after (IG, II?, 43) is not com- 
plete for our region. We read the names of the Chalcidians, 
not “Western Chalcidians,” Dion, Neopolis, Dikaiopolis (the 
Dikaia of the Eretrians of the quota lists), and Arethusa—all 
places where we can dispense with special information. Dion 
lies on the Athos peninsula, Neopolis in Pallene, Dikaiopolis 
beyond Bottike, Arethusa on the eastern end of lake Bolbe.** 
Nobody will expect to meet any of these cities forming part of 
the Chalcidian state after the defeat of 380. Some names are 
lost because of the break of the stone, but not many. Yet we 
cannot conclude that Sparta (as Gude assumed) did not sever 
many of the small places on the peninsula. These places simply 
did not enter the new Athenian league, cautiously keeping away 
from it because the voracious Chalcidians, their natural enemies, 
had joined it. 

The moment Spartan supremacy was shaken, the government 
at Olynthos set out for a third time to annex the local units, 
with the result that the area of their state became much larger 
than it had been even before the setback of 382/0 (Demosth., 
XIX, 263). Our information is far from satisfactory. The list 
of the Ocapoddéxor of Epidaurus (IG, IV’, 94/95) gives a long 
series of place names in the region; those of Pallene are pre- 
served, those of Sithonia are missing. Hampl (Hermes, 1930, 
I. c.) concludes that the former contained independent poleis in 
alliance with the Chalcidians, the latter being annexed. Such 
allies existed (Demosth., XIX, 266; cf. I, 17),°” but as we saw 


85 West (op. cit., pp. 106f.) and Gude (p. 30) deny any reduction 
of the state in 380, laying unjustifiable stress on the phrases of 
Demosth., XIX, 264, and on the distinction between the “state of 
Olynthos ” and the Chalcidian “league.” Of course the reduced Chal- 
cidian republic had to join the Peloponnesian league (Xen., Hell., V, 4, 
54; Diod., XV, 31, 2). 

8* Tt won its independence like Apollonia at the expense of Macedon 
during the struggles of pretenders in this country (Beloch, III’, 2, 
p. 159). 

8? The various statements of the population and military strength of 
the Olynthians or the Chalcidians are easily explained by the fact that 
for military purposes the Chalcidians and their ovyuaxo were a unity 
(the items are given by West, op. cit., pp. 149f. and 160 ff.). 
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above the whole list does not claim to give political units but 
merely directions where to call. The coins give surprisingly 
little help in view of the increasing number of issues we possess 
from the fourth century.®* There is no way to date by style with 
sufficient exactness; we cannot say: this city coined from 400 to 
390 and from 380 to 370, and therefore in the interim it belonged 
to a larger unit. The places named in the last note are such that 
everyone has believed in their independence, at least after the 
Spartan intervention; it does not matter whether any coins are 
preserved. In addition it is far from certain that every little 
place in a period of autonomy started a mint.®® The mere chance 
of finds may lead astray too: the excavations of Robinson at 
Olynthos added no less than three names (Dion, Sermylia, 
Torone) to the eight known before. We may safely assume that 
Mekyberna did not issue coins in the fourth century since its 
tuins yielded numerous coins but none of a local issue (Robin- 
son, loc. cit., p. 246), but without excavation of the city in 
question no argumentum e silentio is allowable (West, op. cit., 
p. 1227, uses this argument). 

There is some scattered material, collected by Harrison, loc. 
cit., and West, loc. cit.; but many names of cities are unknown 
elsewhere and exclude any guesswork on their adherence to the 
Chalcidians in any form, e. g. the Chytropolis of West, p. 127° 
and p. 180. They originated with Theopompus, even if this 
author is not quoted. The most important fact to be gathered 
from these sources is the annexation of Bottike, or at least part 


88 Head?, pp. 203 ff.; Babelon, II, 4, pp. 571 ff.; Gaebler, op. cit., ITI, 
2, pp. 20 ff.; Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, III, pp. 8 ff., 89 ff., 108 f.; 
Amer. Jour. Arch., 1935, pp. 244f.: Aineai, Akanthos, Olophyxos, 
Apollonia, Aphytis, Dikaia, Skione, Mende, Potidaea, Sermylia, Torone. 
The city of Orthagoreia, identified by earlier numismatists with Stageira, 
has been removed to eastern Thrace by Gaebler, 92f. Neopolis or 
Neapolis is identified by the latter with the town near Philippi. Whether 
any of the coin types which have been gathered within this chapter by 
Gaebler may be ascribed to Neopolis near Mende could be answered only 
by statistics of finds. 

8° Cf. Gaebler, op. cit., pp. 66f. Kapsa in the fifth century issued 
coins of the type of Mende and similar imitations may have happened 
at any time. Such small states simply ordered their issues to be minted 
abroad as Bolivia had her coins minted at London till recent days. We 
therefore must be careful to speak of monetary alliances in such cases. 
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of it, to the Chalcidian state,®°° which could not have taken place 
before 382. Others that were annexed are Assera,®* Stageira,® 
and some of our old friends from the quota lists of unknown 
situation: Miltoros,** Tinde (Steph. Byz. s.v.), Skapsa (Steph. 
Byz. s. Kaya), and perhaps also Skithai (Theop., fr. 375), 
owing to its situation near Potidaea; Therma (I. c., 140) is of 
course the Macedonian harbour and no part of Chalcidice. 
The report of Steph. Byz. s. SrdAos is obscure: the Chalci- 
dians are said to have annexed the place and to have driven out 
the Edonians. This looks like a story from ancient times dealing 
with the first Greek expansion against the Thracian tribes, but 
probably it is merely abridged beyond recognition. Stolos is an 
independent polis and not Edonian in the quota lists and in the 
peace of 421. The event may belong to any of the periods of 
Chalcidic expansion, after 432, after 404, or after 378. But we 
may safely include Stolos with the Chalcidians in the time prior 
to 348. We are less sure about Apollonia, the old rival of the 
Chalcidians. There was an altar of “ Olynthos” near the city 
(Athen., VIII, 334e), surely an act of homage, but suitable to 
an allied city no less than to an incorporated place. The state- 
ment of Aristotle (Polit., V, 2, 11; 5, 6)%* alludes to a short- 
lived annexation of Amphipolis to the Chalcidians and speaks 
of Chalcidian settlers sent there at the expense of the native 
population. Harrison, op. cit., p. 177, thinks of the time after 
421, but at that time the victims would have been the Athenian 


°° Theop., fr. 144, Jac.: the restoration of Borrixy for ’Arrixy is safe; 
see above. 

*1 Theop., fr. 147; Aristot., Hist anim., 519 a 14. 

®2 It has been conquered by Philip during the war with the Chalcidians 
(Plut., Alew., 7; Stoic. rep., 20; adv. Col., 33; Strab., VII, fr. 35; 
Dion. Hal., ad Amm., I, 5). This might also be true of a city allied to 
the Chalcidians, but Aristot., fr. 657, Rose (Dion Chrys., XLVII, 9), 
styles it a xwun of Olynthos. The term is not technical but means the 
incorporation. Harrison probably is right in not identifying the ¢pot'por 
of Geira (Diod., XVI, 52, 9) with Stageira. West (op. cit., p. 1277*) 
thinks of Zerea for this small fortress. 

*8 Theop., fr. 152. It is not absolutely sure that the small places were 
incorporated with and not merely allied to the Chalcidians, but the 
former is by far more probable. 

**The former governor of a Macedon prince is careful to avoid ex- 
amples from Chalcidian history, his own country. He names them only 
here and not in a flattering way. 
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settlers driven out to make the north safe for autonomy. West 
links the notice with the existence of a pro-Chalcidic party in 
Amphipolis in Brasidas’ days, but anti-Athenian parties existed 
all over the naval league without influx of foreign settlers. We 
must compare Demosthenes, XXIII, 150: during Timotheus’ 
campaign after 365/4 Amphipolis for some time was in Chal- 
cidian hands, having previously been backed by the Thracian 
tribes (Schol. Aisch., II, 31). At all events the incorporation 
had no lasting effect, and Amphipolis was annexed to Macedon 
as an independent polis, not ceded by the Chalcidians. In two 
cases we are sure of dealing with allies of the government at 
Olynthos, not with their subjects: Akanthos and Dion were 
poleis down to 349/8 (IG, II?, 210).°° The same is true of 
Sane, if we may rely on Front., III, 3, 5 (cf. West, op. cit., 
p. 

Even on the west and south coasts of the peninsula our infor- 
mation is very defective and practically never tells us whether 
a given place formed part of the XaAx:deis themselves or of their 
symmachy. Potidaea and Torone were conquered by Timotheus 
in 364.°° The war is spoken of as directed against Olynthos 
(Demosth., II, 14). Isocrates (XV, 113) mentions a victory 
over the Chalcidians; Polyaenus (III, 10, 7%; 14) relates 
otparnynvata against the XaAxjdeis or the depending 
on the terms of his authorities, but names (III, 10, 15) only 
the Toronaeans as defending their city. The official language 
(1G, II?, 110, 9) of course knows only Chalcidians (and the 
people of Amphipolis) just as a contemporary local inscription 
does (Robinson, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc., 1934, p. 105). 

The Chalcidians claim Potidaea and Torone more probably 
as part of their territory than as allies, the claim being as old 
as the time of Brasidas; JG, II?, 110 would be expected to name 
the Toronaeans if they were a state of their own. The success 
of Timotheus blocked Pallene from any Chalcidian progress but 
left Sithonia free with the exception of Torone. In the north- 
west of the peninsula Philip, to win a friend in his early days, 
ceded Anthemus to the Chalcidians (Demosth., I Hypoth.; VI, 
20); then both took Potidaea in 356, and the city was annexed 


*5 Demosth., XXXIV, 36 would not prove anything in spite of West, 
op. cit., p. 123°. 
°° Diod., XV, 81, 6; Isocr., XV, 108; Dittenb., I*, 180. 
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to the Chalcidians, of course as part of their state, not as an 
ally.** Torone revolted from Athens before 350 and is spoken 
of during the Macedon-Chalcidian war in the same way as 
Mekyberna (Diod., XVI, 53, 2). Mekyberna being the port of 
the capital and possessing no coins of her own is evidently part 
of the Chalcidian republic, not an ally; but the phrases of 
Diodoros are less reliable than West, op. cit., p. 123, assumes. 
Nor should we lay too much stress on the apparent distinction 
between Olynthos, Apollonia, and Pallene.** Philochorus, fr. 
123, mentions Bottike and Pallene as the theatre of war in 
Philip’s campaign. The former belongs to the Chalcidian state, 
but the short quotation does not exclude the possibility that some 
cities in Pallene were ovppayor of the Xadxideis, not citizens of 
the republic. 


UbricH KAHRSTEDT. 
GoETTINGEN. 


®7 Diod., XVI, 8, 5; Demosth., II, 7, 14; VI, 20; IX, 63, 65, ete. Cf. 
also Philip’s treaty with the Chalcidians, Robinson, Trans. Amer. Phil. 
Ass., 1934, pp. 103 ff. 

*8 Ps.-Demosth. (Hegesippos), VII, 28; IX, 26. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ECONOMY OF THE 
THEORY OF IDEAS. 


The objection with which in the Metaphysics + Aristotle intro- 
duces his criticism of the theory of Ideas expresses a difficulty 
which has tended to alienate the sympathy of most students who 
approach the study of Plato. The hypothesis, Aristotle says, is 
a superfluous duplication of the phenomenal world; it is as if 
one should think it impossible to count a number of objects until 
that number had first been multiplied. This objection, even 
tacitly entertained, distorts the motivation of the hypothesis ; 
that it misrepresents Plato’s express attitude toward scientific 
problems, the well known statement of Eudemus quoted by 
Simplicius on the authority of Sosigenes amply proves.? The 
complications of the planetary movements had to be explained, 
Plato asserted, by working out an hypothesis of a definite num- 
ber of fixed and regular motions which would “save the phe- 
nomena.” This same attitude is expressed in the Phaedo where 
Socrates explains the method of “hypothesis” which he used 
to account for the apparently disordered world of phenomena; * 
the result of this method, he says, was the Theory of Ideas.‘ 

The phenomena for which Plato had to account were of three 
kinds, ethical, epistemological, and ontological. In each of these 
spheres there had been developed by the end of the fifth century 
doctrines so extremely paradoxical that there seemed to be no 
possibility of reconciling them with one another or any one of 
them with the observable facts of human experience.5 The dia- 


1 Metaphysics 990 A 34ff. It is repeated almost exactly at 1078 B 
34-36. 

? Simplicius, in De Caelo, p. 488, 18-24 (Heiberg). 

* Phaedo 99 D 4-100 A 8. * Phaedo 100 B 1-102 Al. 

5 Note the criticism and warning in Phaedo 101 E: aya & ov« av piporo 
domep of wepl te Siadeyduevos Kal éxelvyns 
wpunuevwy, elmep Tt THY SyTwY edpeiv; Exelvors yap Lows els 
mwept Ppovris. ikavol yap codias wavTa 
buws dpéoxev. They do not keep the “ universes of 
discourse ” clearly defined but think it legitimate, for example, to drag an 
epistemological difficulty into an ethical problem before they have 
completely canvassed the ethical phenomena and have set up an hypo- 
thesis to explain them. An example of this “childish” confusion is 
outlined in the Philebus (15 D-16 A; 17 A). 
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logues of Plato, I believe, will furnish evidence to show that he 
considered it necessary to find a single hypothesis which would 
at once solve the problems of these several spheres and also create 
a rationally unified cosmos by establishing the connection among 
the separate phases of experience. 

The interests of Socrates,® the subject-matter of the early 
dialogues, the “ practical ” tone of Plato’s writings throughout 
make it highly probable that he took his start from the ethical 
problems of his day. It is unnecessary to labor the point that 
he considered it fundamentally important to establish an abso- 
lute ethical standard; that the bearing on this point of the 
“inconclusive,” “exploratory ” dialogues could not have been 
obscure to his contemporaries is obvious to anyone who looks at 
such evidence of the time as is furnished by the Avooi Adyo. 
(which discusses the relativity of good and evil, fair and foul, 
just and unjust, true and false, and the possibility of teaching 
wisdom and virtue) or by the papyrus fragment of Antiphon the 
Sophist 7 (where conventional justice is called adventitious and 
generally contradictory to natural justice which is defined as that 
which is truly advantageous to each individual). The necessity 
for an absolute standard of ethics which would not depend upon 
the contradictory phenomena of conventional conduct but would 
be a measure for human activities instead of being measured 
by them was forcibly demonstrated by the plight into which 
Democritus had fallen. He had bitterly opposed the relativism 
of Protagoras ; * yet two of his own ethical fragments show how 
vulnerable he must have been to counter-attack. “They know 
and seek fair things,” he said, “who are naturally disposed to 
them.”*® And, attempting to reconcile conventional law and 
natural good, he remarked, “The law seeks to benefit the life 
of men but can do so only when they themselves desire to fare 
well. For to those who obey it it indicates their proper good- 
ness.”2° This bald assertion of a difference between fair and 


* Cf. e.g. Aristotle, Metaphysics 987 B 1 ff. 

7 Oxyrh. Pap. XI, 1364; Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 4th ed., 
vol. II, pp. xxxii ff. ; 

8 Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 1108 F-1109 A. 

® Democritus, fragment 56 (Diels): ra yrwplfover ol 
edguées mpds ara. 

10 Democritus, fragment 248 (Diels): 6 véuos BovdrAerar evepyereiv 
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foul things, virtuous and vicious actions offers no standard 
whereby to determine the difference, no reason for the similarity 
of all fair things qua fair and for their difference from all that 
are foul. So long as these are only characteristics of material 
individuals no standard can be found, for to measure individuals 
against one another is to succumb to relativism. To compare 
and contrast one must have a definite standard of reference 
which must itself be underivative lest it become just another 
example of the characteristic in question and so lead to an 
infinite regress. The “ dialogues of search,” by demonstrating 
the hopelessness of all other expedients, show that the definitions 
requisite to normative ethics are possible only on the assumption 
that there exist, apart from phenomena, substantive objects of 
these definitions which alone are the source of the values attach- 
ing to phenomenal existence.** The possibility of ethical distinc- 
tions, then, implies objective differences which can be accounted 
for only by the hypothesis of substantive ideas. 

While this hypothesis makes an ethical system possible in the 
abstract, the problems raised by conscious human activity in- 
volve the construction of a complete ethical theory in the ques- 
tions of epistemology. That a consistent and practical ethical 
theory depends upon an adequate epistemology, Plato demon- 
strates in the Meno. The subject of that dialogue is virtue, but 
it is with one of the popular practical questions about virtue that 
Meno opens the discussion. Socrates protests that such questions 
as the teachability of virtue must wait upon a satisfactory 
definition of virtue; ** but Meno’s failure to produce a definition 
makes him fall back upon the “eristic argument” that one 
cannot search for either the known or the unknown."* To the 


Biov dvOpwrwyv. Sivara Stray avrot BovAwyrat macxew ev. yap 
ldiny aperny évdeixvuTat. 

11 Huthyphro 15 C 11-E2; Laches 199 E (cf. 200 E-201 A) ; Lysis 222 E 
(N. B. 218 C-220B5: necessity of finding a mpwrov gidkov which is the 
final cause of ravra pita) ; Charmides (176 A); Hippias Minor (376 B: 
if anyone errs voluntarily, it must be the good man [who, of course, as 
good would not err at all]). Cf. Protagoras (361C: the difficulties 
into which the argument has led show that it is necessary first to 
discover what dpery is and then discuss its teachability). 

12 Meno 71 A3-7. It is in the light of this that I find the key to the 
riddles of the Protagoras in Socrates’ remarks at the end of that 
dialogue (Protagoras 361 C 2-D 2). 18 Meno 80 E-81 A. 
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implication here that ethical problems are not susceptible of 
investigation Socrates answers that one can escape this difficulty 
only by supposing that learning or discovering is really recollec- 
tion of that which has already been directly known.’* Here 
Socrates is not concerned with the details of the process; his 
contention is simply that, since determination of the character- 
istics of virtue presupposes a definition of its essential nature 
and to give such a definition presupposes knowledge of the 
essence, we must assume that essential virtue exists and has been 
directly known unless we are to surrender all possibility of con- 
sidering ethical problems. Socrates is forced by Meno’s insist- 
ence to discuss his question anyway, but his repeated objection 
that such questions demand a prior determination of the nature 
of virtue itself is a warning and an explanation of the para- 
doxical outcome of the consequent discussion.*® 

If men act virtuously without being able to teach virtue (that 
is, without being able to give a consistent account of the causes 
of their actions), it is because they have “right opinions” and 
so are virtuous by a kind of “divine grace.” ** But such right 
opinions, though having results speciously identical with those 
of knowledge, are unstable, for they are haphazard, being uncon- 
nected by a chain of causality with the final cause. The recogni- 
tion of this causal relationship, however, is knowledge and this 
is just recollection.’” Consequently until one bases his reason- 
ing upon the knowledge of essential virtue, there can be no 
adequate solution of the problems of ethics.** So it is that by 
argument and example the Meno demonstrates how, having to 
distinguish knowledge and right opinion in order to save the 
phenomena of moral activity, the ethical philosopher is forced to 
face the problems of epistemology. 

But Plato was not satisfied with having proved that considera- 
tions of ethics require the assumption of substantive ideas and 
an epistemology consistent with such an hypothesis. The prag- 
matic relativism of Protagoras’ ethics was, after all, a necessary 
result of his subjective realism; and Plato had before him the 
example of Democritus who, though insisting upon the reality 


14 Meno 81D 4-5. Note the word used for acquiring the knowledge in 
the first place: éwpaxvia (81C6). 

15 Meno 86 C 6-87 B 5. 17 Meno 97 E-98 B. 

16 Meno 99 A-D. 18 Meno 100 B. 
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of definite moral standards, could not finally refute Protagoras 
since he had no adequate reason for giving mind the sovereignty 
over sensations. There is a winsome sadness in his confession 
of defeat expressed in the reply he makes the sensations give to 
the strictures of mind: “unhappy Intelligence, with evidence 
we give you you attempt our overthrow; your victory is your 
defeat.” *® The saving of the phenomena of intellection and 
sensation is the primary duty of epistemology; if, however, it 
should appear that these phenomena can be saved in their own 
right only by setting up the same hypothesis as was found to be 
essential for ethics, the coincidence of results would by the prin- 
ciple of scientific economy enunciated in Plato’s phrasing of the 
astronomical problem lend added validity to the hypothesis in 
each sphere. 

The epistemological necessity for the existence of the Ideas is 
proved by the same indirect method as was used in establishing 
the ethical necessity. Since the phenomena to be explained have 
first to be determined, it is essential to proceed by analysis of the 
psychological activities, to decide the nature of these activities 
and their objects. In brief, the argument turns upon the deter- 
mination of intellection as an activity different from sensation 
and opinion. In the Timaeus,?° in an avowedly brief and casual 
proof of the separate existence of Ideas, it is stated that if intel- 
lection is other than right opinion it follows that there exist 
separate substantive Ideas as the objects of intellection. The 
indications of the essential difference of intellection and right 
opinion are there said to be three. Knowledge is produced by 
instruction, is always accompanied by the ability to render a 
true account or proof, and cannot be shaken by persuasive means, 
whereas right opinion is the result of persuasion, is incapable of 
accounting for itself, and is susceptible of alteration by external 
influence. The difference here mentioned is vividly exemplified 
in the myth of Er ** by the horrible choice of the soul concerning 
whom it is said: “he was one of those who had come from 
heaven, having in his former life lived in a well-ordered city 
and shared in virtue out of habit without philosophy.” ?? The 


1° Democritus, fragment 125. 
20 Timaeus 51 D-E. 21 Republic 619 B ff. 


*2In the parallel passage of the Phaedo (82 A-B) “philosophy” is 
glossed by “ intelligence ”: dvev gidocodias re Kal vou. 
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Theaetetus, in its attempt to define knowledge, treats as the 
last possibility considered the suggestion that “true opinion” 
may be a constitutive element of knowledge, may in conjunction 
with a Adyos or “ account” be knowledge itself.?® As this pro- 
posal is tested, it is shown that, of the various possible meanings 
which Adyos might here have, the most satisfactory is “ knowl- 
edge of the proper difference of the object known.” ** But if 
this “ knowledge of the difference” is not to be, in turn, mere 
“right opinion ” about the difference, an empty tautology, the 
definition is vitiated by a “ circulus in definiendo.” *° In short, 
if “true opinion ” and knowledge are not identical, the former 
can not be an essential element of the latter, either. The com- 
mon assumption of a relationship between “ right opinion ” and 
knowledge is due to the external similarity of their results,”* but 
the rightness of any particular opinion is simply accidental as 
Plato succinctly shows.?’ Right opinion is still essentially opin- 
ion; and this, the Theaetetus has already proved, cannot be 
knowledge, for it involves the possibility of error or wrong 
opinion which can be explained only as a mistaken reference to 
something known, although it is difficult to see how—if the term 
of reference be known—a mistaken identification is possible.” 
Opinion, then, is different from knowledge and secondary to it, 
for no satisfactory account of error can be given until the process 
of intellection has been explained.?® Similarly the earlier part 
of the Theaetetus proved that knowledge can not be sensation or 
derived from sensation,®° because sensation itself implies a cen- 
tral faculty to which all individual perceptions are referred and 
which passes judgment on them all.** As in the Republic ** the 
proof that knowledge and opinion are different faculties is con- 
clusive evidence for the fact that the objects with which they are 
concerned must be different, so here from the observation that 
the mind functioning directly without any intermediate organ 
contemplates the notions that are applicable to all things ** pro- 


23 Theaetetus 201 C 8 ff. 2° Theaetetus 200 B-D. 

24 Theaetetus 208 D. 3° Cf. Theaetetus 186 E 9-187 A 6. 
25 Theaetetus 209 D 4-210 A 9. 81 Theaetetus 184 B 5-186 E 10. 

26 Theaetetus 200 E 4-6. 82 Republic 477 E-478 B 2. 

27 Theaetetus 201 A-C. 38 Theaetetus 185 E 1-2. 

28 Theaetetus 187 B 4-200 D 4. 
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ceeds the conclusion that knowledge is not to be found in the 
perceptions but in the reflection upon them, since only in this 
process is it possible to grasp reality and meaning.’ The attempt 
of the Theaetetus to define knowledge fails, and this failure 
demonstrates that the Adyos, the essential characteristic of knowl- 
edge, cannot be explained by any theory which takes phenomena 
to be the objects of intellection. That this is the purpose of the 
dialogue is revealed by the Timaeus passage above which shows 
that the Adyos is the Secpds of the Meno, the mark which dis- 
tinguishes knowledge from right opinion in that dialogue and 
which was there identified with avdpyyows. The Theaetetus, then, 
is an attempt to prove that the theory of Ideas is a necessary 
hypothesis for the solution of the problems of epistemology; the 
constructive doctrine of the Sophist demonstrates that it is a 
sufficient hypothesis for that purpose.** The process of abstrac- 
tion and generalization which Aristotle thought sufficient to 
account for knowledge *” was recognized by Plato,** but he con- 
sidered it to be inadequate. In the Parmenides,*® after advanc- 
ing all his objections to the hypothesis, Parmenides is made to 
assert that it is still necessary to assume the existence of Ideas 
if thought and reasoning are to be saved; and in the Phaedo *° 
Socrates outlines the theory of abstraction almost in the very 
words which Aristotle was to use, connects it with the theories of 
the mechanistic physics, and rejects it in favor of the theory of 
separate Ideas. The possibility of abstraction itself, if it is to 
have any meaning, Plato believes, requires the independent 
reality of the object apprehended by the intellect. That is the 
basis of his curt refutation of mentalism in the Parmenides.*! So 
the process of abstraction and analysis outlined in the Philebus, 
which is there said to be possible because of the participation of 
the phenomena in real Ideas,‘ and which in a simple example 


54 Theaetetus 186 D 2 ff. 
85 Meno 98 A. 

8° Cf. Sophist 258 D-264 B and note the triumphant tone of 264 B 5-7. 
°7 De Anima 432 A 3-14; Post. Anal. 100 A3-B17; cf. Metaphysics A, 1. 
88 Charmides 159 A 1-3; Philebus 38 B 12-13. 

8° Parmenides 135 B 5-C 3. 

“° Phaedo 96 B. 

“1 Parmenides 132 BC. 

Philebus 16C10ff. N.B. 16 D2: yap évovcar. 
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of its use in the Republic *® is called “ our customary method,” 
is in the Phaedrus ** designated as avduvnois and said to require 
the substantial existence of the Ideas and previous direct knowl- 
edge of them by the intellect. The successful “ recollection ” of 
the Ideas by means of the dialectical process is in the Republic *5 
said to constitute intellection as distinguished from opinion, and 
the man who is capable of such activity is there described in 
terms parallel to the “mythical” description of the “ wingéd 
intellect ” of the Phaedrus.* 

The nature of the mental processes, then, can be explained 
only by the hypothesis of Ideas. Since no mere addition to 
right opinion from the sphere with which it itself deals can pro- 
duce knowledge or make intelligible the fact of error and since 
no combination of sensations can account for apperception, knowl- 
edge cannot be synthetic or derivative. Knowledge as a special 
faculty dealing directly with its own objects must be assumed in 
order not only to explain the fact of cognition but also to make 
possible opinion and sensation as they are given by experience. 
The special faculty of knowledge, however, is characterized by 
direct contact of subject and object; since phenomena cannot 
enter into such a relationship with the subject, mediating organs 
being required in their case, it is necessary that the objects of 
knowledge be real entities existing apart from the phenomenal 
world and that the mind have been affected by them before the 
mental processes dealing with phenomena occur. Only so can 
one avoid the self-contradictory sensationalism of Protagoras, 
the psychological nihilism of Gorgias, and the dilemma of 
Democritus. 

The effort to save the phenomena of mental activity leads to 
the same hypothesis as did the attempt to explain human con- 
duct, and the ethical hypothesis is supported by the independent 
requirements of epistemology. There is, however, another sphere, 
naturally prior to knowledge and sensation and by which finally 
all epistemological theories must be judged. The Ideas are 
necessary to account for the data of mental processes; but the 


48 Republic 596 A. 
44 Phaedrus 249B5-C 4. Cf. the extended demonstration of Phaedo 
74 .A 9-77 A 5 which is based upon epistemological considerations. 

“5 Republic 479 E-480 A. 4° Phaedrus 249 C. 
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physical world and its characteristics are not dependent upon 
these mental processes, and it is no more sufficient to assume an 
ontology which will fit the requirements of epistemology than it 
is to construct an epistemology in order to account for the 
phenomena of ethics. It is with this in mind that Timaeus, 
when in a physical discourse he uses a résumé of the epistemo- 
logical proof of the existence of Ideas, apologizes for his pro- 
cedure with the excuse that the magnitude of his main subject 
requires him to give the briefest possible demonstration.*? The 
very language of this passage shows that Plato considered it as a 
requirement of sound method to develop his ontological hypothe- 
sis according to the data of the physical world itself. This re- 
quirement is explained in the Theaetetus where a detailed theory 
of psychological relativism is expounded ** by way of consider- 
ing the thesis that knowledge is sensation. Such a doctrine, in 
spite of the objections that can be brought against its episte- 
mological and ethical consequences, may still present a correct 
account of the nature of existence as nothing but a flux of mo- 
tions. What seem to be individual objects and characteristics 
would then be merely the transitory resultants of the component 
motions. In that case, knowledge would really be vivid sensations 
which are the functions of clashing and passing movements.*® 
To argue that no practical ethics or adequate epistemology can 
be developed from such an account is pointless, for there could 
be no naturally valid criterion by which to evaluate the different 
moments of evidence.*° Such a theory as that of Ideas would be 
a merely pragmatic hypothesis, and distinctions of good and bad, 
true and false would be at best only conventional and artificial. 
It is, then, necessary that the study of ontology be undertaken 
independently of the requirements of ethics and epistemology 
to discover what hypothesis will explain the data of physical 
phenomena as such.*! The data with which the investigation has 
to work are the constantly shifting phenomena of the physical 
world, and Plato accepts this unceasing flux as a characteristic 
of all phenomenal existence.®? This flux, however, is the datum 
which has to be explained, and his contention is simply that 


‘7 Timaeus 51 C 5 ff. 5° Theaetetus 158 B-E. 
*® Theaetetus 156 A-160 E. 51 Theaetetus 179 D. 
“© Theaetetus 179 C. 52 Cf. Timaeus 27 D 5-28. A 4, 
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change itself is intelligible and possible only if there exist entities 
which are not themselves involved in the change. The argu- 
ment in the Theaetetus ** attempts to show that the constant 
flux of phenomena involves alteration as well as local motion 
but that alteration requires the permanent subsistence of im- 
mutable abstract qualities. The relativism that asserts the con- 
stant change of everything, however, makes attributes and per- 
ceptions the simultaneous resultants of the meeting of agent and 
patient, while agent and patient themselves are merely complexes 
of change without independent existence,°* with the result 
that not only are all things constantly changing their charac- 
teristics but the characteristics themselves are constantly alter- 
ing, and “ whiteness ” can no more be really “ whiteness ” than 
any other color.®> Similarly, if the qualities themselves are al- 
ways altering, the sensations which are defined by these con- 
stantly altering qualities are undifferentiated.°* Such an account 
of the world involves the denial not only of fixed states and 
determinable processes but also of the laws of contradiction and 
the excluded middle.*’ The data of phenomenal change, then, 
logically require the hypothesis of immutable and immaterial 
ideas. The argument occurs again at the end of the Cratylus 
(where, however, it is connected with one form of the episte- 
mological proof) ; ** and Aristotle accuses the Protagoreans, in 
the same terms as does Plato, of denying the laws of logic.®® In 
a passage obviously influenced by the Theaetetus,®° he explains 
the difficulties of the relativists as due to their failure to recog- 
nize immaterial existences and to note the distinction between 
quantitative and qualitative change. Like Plato, Aristotle felt 
that a logical account of physical nature required some hypothe- 
sis of qualitative existence as underived from quantitative dis- 
tinctions. 

The digression on mensuration in the Politicus ** has the same 
intention. There Plato distinguishes between quantitative and 
qualitative “ measurement,” the former being only relative mea- 


58 Theaetetus 181 C-183 B. 56 Theaetetus 182 D 8-E 5. 
54 Theaetetus 182 B. 57 Theaetetus 183 A 4-B 5. 
55 Theaetetus 182 D 1-5. 58 Cratylus 439 D 3-440 C 1. 


5° Metaphysics 1008 A 31-34; cf. Metaphysics 1009 A 6-12. 
6° Metaphysics 1010 A 1-37. 61 Politicus 283 D-287 A. 
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surement and the latter measurement against a norm, and 
castigates those who think all the world susceptible of quantita- 
tive measurement; their error lies in the supposition that all 
difference can be reduced to quantitative distinctions.** For this 
reason in the Timaeus, where the quantitative determinations of 
the minima of phenomenal air, fire, water, and earth are elab- 
orated in great detail,** Plato still insists that there must be 
substantive Ideas of air, fire, water, and earth, apart from 
phenomena, immutable, the objects of intellection only,® and 
that phenomenal objects are what they are because they are imi- 
tations of these real Ideas.** Indications of the ontological 
necessity of the hypothesis are not lacking in this dialogue either. 
The most certain and evident characteristic of phenomena is 
their instability; they are all involved in the process of genera- 
tion ®? and so imply a cause external to themselves.** Apart from 
the “ mythical ” form of the explanation to which this leads, the 
argument is the same as the indirect proof of the Theaetetus. 
The instability of phenomena can be explained only by assuming 
a world of Ideas as the source of phenomenal characteristics. To 
dispense with such a superphenomenal world is not only to 
identify right opinion and knowledge but, in fact, to say that 
phenomena are stable.®® This brief remark of Timaeus sums up 
the results of the demonstration in the Theaetetus which shows 
that the relativistic ontology transgresses the law of the excluded 
middle and so can no more say that all is in motion than that 
all is at rest. To do away with stable qualities is tantamout to 
denying the possibility of change.”° Yet it is the possibility of 
phenomenal alteration that was to be saved, for phenomena have 


62 Politicus 283 D 7-284 B 2. 

8 Politicus 284 E 11-285 C 2; ef. Rodier, Liudes de philosophie grecque, 
p. 48, note 1. 

** Timaeus 53 C 4-55 C5; 55D 7-57 C6. 

Timaeus 51 A 7-52 A 4. 

** Timaeus 50 C, 51 A7-B1 (cf. Shorey in Class. Phil. XXIII [1928], 
p. 358). 

°7 Timaeus 28 B 8-C 2. 

Timaeus 28 C 2-3. 

°° Timaeus 51 D 6-7. 

7° Aristotle reproduces the argument in his own language in Meta- 
physics 1010 A 35-37. 
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no stability at all; 7+ they are fleeting phases without persistent 
substantiality,’? but such they can be only if apart from them 
there are substances of which somehow the phenomena partake.” 

The physical phenomena, then, considered in themselves and 
not as objects of sensation or cognition still can be saved only by 
the hypothesis of separate, substantive Ideas. That the necessary 
and sufficient hypothesis for this sphere turns out to be the very 
one needed for ethics and epistemology makes it possible to con- 
sider the three spheres of existence, cognition, and value as 
phases of a single unified cosmos. 

The apparently disparate phenomena of these three orders, 
like the seemingly anomalous paths of the planets, had to be 
accounted for by a single, simple hypothesis which would not 
only make intelligible the appearances taken separately but at 
the same time establish the interconnection of them all. The 
problem which Plato set others in astronomy he set himself in 
philosophy ; the resulting theory of Ideas indicates by its economy 
that it proceeded from the same skill of formulation which 
charted for all time the course of astronomical hypothesis. 


HaARoLD CHERNISS. 
Tus JoHns Horkins UNIVERSITY. 


71 Cf. Timaeus 49 D4 ff. and 51D 5-7. 

72 Timaeus 49 C 7-50 A 4. 

78 Timaeus 50 B-C. That the mere configuration of space is not enough 
to produce phenomenal fire, etc., 51B4-6 shows (N.B. xaé’ bc0v ay 
déxnrac). All this, I think, makes Shorey’s interpreta- 
tion of 56B3-5 certain (Class. Phil. XXIII [1928], pp. 357-8). To 
interpret crepedy yeyovds here as “having received a third dimension” 
would be tautological, for the pyramid is eo ipso three-dimensional. Cf. 
also A. Rivaud in his introduction to his edition of the Timaeus (p. 26) 
in the Budé series. 
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IRONY IN THE ORATIONS OF CICERO. 


In Cicero’s theoretical discussions irony is treated almost en- 
tirely in connection with good-natured jesting.t But in his 
orations irony occurs very frequently in nearly all its varieties, 
ranging in tone from biting sarcasm and bitter invective to irony 
that is light, playful, and appealing to sensitive spirits. From 
its extensive use in the orations one may say that for Cicero 
indulgence in irony became a confirmed, almost a necessary habit 
of thought and expression, an instrument of offense and defense 
that he could use masterfully,? now to provoke mirth or ridicule 


* Irony is discussed by Cicero as a part of the general theory of the 
laughable (De Orat., II, 216-290), more specifically as one of six main 
divisions of wit which depends not upon the expression but upon the 
substance of thought (264-290). The value of wit to the orator is 
stated at some length in De Orat., II, 236 and also in Orat., 87, where 
witticisms are recommended as suitable to the plain style of oratory: 
“huic generi orationis aspergentur etiam sales, qui in dicendo nimium 
quantum valent; quorum duo genera sunt, unum facetiarum, alterum 
dicacitatis: utetur utroque; sed altero in narrando aliquid venuste, 
altero in iaciendo mittendoque ridiculo, cuius genera plura sunt”. For 
a succinct discussion of the stylistic setting for both humor and invec- 
tive, see Mary A. Grant, Ancient Theories of the Laughable (Univ. of 
Wisc. Studies in Language and Literature, No. 21 [1924], pp. 131-139). 

In sundry passages (De Orat., II, 270; Brutus, 292; De Off., I, 108; 
Acad., I, 16; II, 16; II, 74) Cicero touches upon the type of oratory 
which characterized Socrates’ discussions; cf. Quint., IX, 2, 46: “cum 
etiam vita universa ironiam habere videatur, qualis est visa Socratis. 
Nam ideo dictus eipwy, agens imperitum et admiratorem aliorum tan- 
quam sapientium ”. Twice in the orations (In Verr., IV, 53; De Domo, 
121) Cicero uses irony in referring to himself, and once (In Verr., I, 
121) he excuses his recourse to invective on the ground that Verres’ 
offence against morality had become the subject of common talk. In his 
discussions of irony, in addition to elpwy, elpwvela and the infrequent 
translation ironia, the great orator occasionally uses the words simu- 
lator, dissimulator, dissimulatio and such phrases as inversio verborum 
(De Orat., II, 261), invertere verba (De Orat., II, 262), de se detrahere 
(Acad., II, 16). He also gives clear-cut definitions of irony; see Orat., 
137; De Orat., II, 269; II, 272; III, 203. The meaning of irony from 
earlier to later usage is traced by Ribbeck, “Ueber den Begriff des 
elpwy,” Rh. M., XXXI (1867), pp. 381-400, and by J. A. K. Thomson, 
Irony, an Historical Introduction, Harvard Univ. Press (1927), pp. 2-4. 

2 Cf. Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik. Stilistik (5 ed. Leumann- 
Hofmann, 1928), p. 850: “Ein wesentlicher Bestandteil von Ciceros 
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at the expense of his antagonist, now to wound him deeply. 
Many of the aspects of Cicero’s rhetorical art have been investi- 
gated, but apparently no comprehensive study of his use in the 
orations of irony, one of the most important rhetorical means 
for effecting the orator’s purpose, has been published.* It is 
proposed in this paper, based on a study of the several hundred 
examples of irony found in Cicero’s speeches, to present with 
brief discussion and illustration its more important species,‘ to 
examine the extent to which irony is used, and to consider the 
relative frequency of its appearance in the three well known 
types of oratory and in the several divisions of the oration to 
which many of the speeches conform. 


rednerischer Kunst ist seine meisterhafte Handhabung der Ironie, in der 
er sich Plautus und der altatt. Komiédie . . . ebenbiirtig an der Seite 
stellt ”; Laurand, Ztudes sur le style des discours de Cicéron (Paris, 
1928), pp. 253f.: “Le comique y (a ses discours) tient une grande 
place, mais il ne s’y étale pas hors de propos; l’orateur se souvient de 
Veffet qu’il veut produire, du but qu’il se propose; il observe la régle 
qu’il a donnée; on ne doit rien dire qui puisse nuire 4 la cause qu’on 
défend . . . Cicéron, comme Plaute, a toutes les sortes d’esprit, depuis 
le jeu de mots le plus vulgaire jusqu’a l’ironie la plus fine; il les manie 
toutes avec égale dextérité ”. 

A few examples are noted, in some instances with brief discussion, 
by Laurand, op. cit.; Cucheval, Analyse et critique des discours de 
Cicéron (2 vols. Paris, 1901) ; Straub, De tropis et figuris quae inveni- 
untur in orationibus Demosthenis et Ciceronis (Progr. Wiirzburg, 1883) ; 
Ernest, De genere dicendi et compositione rhetorica in prioribus ora- 
tionibus (Progr. Neu-Ruppin, 1885); Schoenberger, Beispiele aus der 
Geschichte, ein rhetorisches Kunstmittel in Ciceronis Reden (Diss. 
1910); Lusky, The Appeal to the Emotions in the Judicial Speeches of 
Cicero (Diss. Univ. of Minn., 1928) ; Knoche, Some Uses of Irony in the 
Orations of Cicero (M.A. Diss. [unpublished], Univ. of IIl., 1933). 
Some of the more important editions cite occurrences here and there; 
e.g., Halm, Ausgewahlte Reden (Weidmann, 1886-1900); Landgraf, 
Kommentar zu COiceros Rede Pro Sexto Roscio (Teubner, 1914); De la 
Ville de Mirmont, Cicéron, Discours (Paris, 1921-1927). 

‘Excluded from consideration are the numerous questions whose very 
tone marks them as absurd and explicable only as irony, save in in- 
stances in which the question is embodied in a passage that independent 
of the question is ironical, e.g., In Verr., III, 41: quibus rebus id 
adsecutus es? innocentia? Pro Rab. Perd., 14: an pietas tua maior 
quam C. Gracchi, an animus, an consilium, an opes, an auctoritas, an 
eloquentia? See especially Pro Cael., 33, a passage of sustained irony 
in which Appius Claudius Caecus is made to censure the conduct of his 
late descendant, the infamous Clodia. 
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By irony as a form of rhetorical expression is meant the use 
of language that conveys the direct opposite of what is literally 
said,° with the further aim of indicating disapprobation, censure, 
contempt or scorn.® Irony may, however, be just as correctly 
defined as the intentional use of meanings that are the opposite 
of what the language naturally conveys. In either case the literal 
or ordinary meaning of words used yields a sense that is the 
exact reverse of what the speaker wishes to say, there being some- 
thing in the character of the speaker, the tone used by him, the 
nature of the subject, or the occasion, to show the speaker’s real 
meaning.” 

Requiring only summary notice is the occurrence in the ora- 
tions of irony in its simplest form, as a trope, in which the 
speaker uses a single word or phrase ® that can be harmonized 
with the context only by the conclusion that it is used ironically. 
The instances are relatively infrequent if we neglect tropes that 


5 Besides definitions of irony cited in note 1 above, see also Rhet. Gr., 
I, p. 208 (Spengel, 1856); Rhet. Lat. Min., 24, 21 (Halm, 1863); 
Gerber, Die Sprache als Kunst (Berlin, 1885), II, p. 315. 

®*Quint., VIII, 6, 54: “et laudis autem simulatione detrahere et 
vituperationis laudare, concessum est”; Rhet. Lat. Min., 521, 25: 
“Tronia . . . fit autem, aut cum laudamus eum, quem vituperare 
volumus, aut vituperamus, quem laudare volumus ”. But since the user 
of irony far more often praises the one whom he blames than blames 
him whom he wishes to praise, we find that the concise definition in 
Rhet. Gr., III, p. 140 is fitting in most cases: elpwvela éoriy Eupacis 
kaxlas &:’ pnudrwr. 

™Cf. Quint., VIII, 6, 54: “In eo vero genere, quo contraria osten- 
duntur, ironia est . . . quae aut pronuntiatione intellegitur aut per- 
sona aut rei natura; nam, si earum verbis dissentit, apparet diversam 
esse oratione voluntatem ”’. 

®This class of examples consists largely of adjectives, the irony of 
which is often emphasized by the accompanying pronoun of contempt 
iste and is well illustrated by In Verr., II, 91: iste homo omnium 
aequissimus atque cupiditate remotissimus. Nouns as tropes occur 
rather rarely, as in Pro Caec., 28: splendor ordinis, decus atque orna- 
mentum iudiciorum, exemplar antiquae religionis. The ironical trope 
appears also occasionally in the figure of antonomasia (for which see 
Rhet. Gr., III, p. 204; Quint., VIII, 6, 29; Auct. ad Her., IV, 31, 42), 
the employment of a common noun for a proper one (a large class in 
the orations, mostly of vituperative epithets) or a proper noun for a 
common one; for illustration of the latter, see Pro Cael., 18, Palatinam 
Medeam [Clodiam]; Jn Pis., 37, Epicure noster [Piso]; Pro Rosc. Am., 
98, Automedontem illum [messenger of T. Roscius]. 
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are found in passages in which irony is properly considered a 
figure.® 

Irony as a figure of thought is used by Cicero much more fre- 
quently, and the examples show greater variety in character. 
In a large number of passages, ranging in length from two to 
twenty-five lines, the orator pretends not to say a thing, yet says 
it; or he feigns to pass over something, but does not do so.’° 
Good illustrations are seen in Phil., VII, 15, cuius ut omittam 
innumerabilia scelera . . . ut haec, inquam, omittam; Jn Verr., 
V, 4, non agam ... non dicam .. . non, inquam, sic agam; - 
De Prov. Cons., 6, omitto . . . relinquo; 8, itaque omnia illa 
... praetermitto ...mitto... praetermitto... mitto, inquam. 
A familiar example occurs in De Imp., 60, where Cicero empha- 
sizes earlier innovations in conducting Rome’s wars, non dicam 
. . . non dicam ... non commemorabo. For other notable 
instances of this sustained irony, see In Verr., I, 32; IV, 116; 
V, 21; De Leg. Agr., I, 21; Pro Clu., 99 £.; In Pis., 90. There 
are also frequent examples in which artful emphasis is given to 
a thing by the mere suggestion of its omission; cf. Jn Verr., V, 
38, where reflection is cast on the means by which Verres was 
elected to the praetorship, cum tu esses praetor renuntiatus 
quoquo modo,—mitto enim et praetereo quid tum sit actum. 

Irony is employed also when Cicero affects to be at an impasse, 
at a loss where to begin, where to end, what to say; ** note the 


®*In ancient theory (Quint., VIII, 6, 54-56; IX, 1, 3; 1, 7; 2, 44-46; 
and later rhetoricians) irony is generally regarded both as a trope and 
as a figure. Modern theorists differ in their understanding of irony as 
a trope and as a figure; see Volkmann, Rhetorik der Griechen und 
Romer (Leipzig, 1885), pp. 500f.; Gerber, op. cit., pp. 30 f. 

1°The figure has various technical designations as mapddeyis (Rhet. 
Gr., III, p. 60; Rhet. Lat. Min., 24, 25), dvrippacrs (Quint., IX, 2, 47), 
mapacwmnots (Rhet. Lat. Min., 18, 12), praeteritio (Rhet. Lat. Min., 
24, 25), omissio (Rhet. Lat. Min., 62, 22), and occultatio (Auct. ad 
Her., IV, 37). Usually the thing said follows the statement of disavowal 
(thus a deductive process, the one most favorable to rhetoric, Arist., 
Rhet., II, 20, 9), but sometimes it precedes; see In Verr., III, 200: 
addite nunc eodem istius edicta, instituta, inurias; addite Aproni 
Veneriorumque servorum in agro decumano regna ac rapinas. Quam- 
quam haec omitto. 

11This figure of doubt is called dmopia, d:arépynors, dubitatio, and 
addubitatio: see Quint., IX, 2,19; Auct. ad Her., IV, 29, 40; Rhet. Lat. 
Min., 18, 3; 25, 11; 75, 3. It is to be distinguished (as it is not by 
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following in illustration: Pro Rosc. Am., 29: quid primum 
querar aut unde potissimum, iudices, ordiar aut quod aut a 
quibus auxilium petam? 124: de quo, iudices, neque quo modo 
dicam neque quo modo taceam, reperire possum; In Verr., V, 2: 
quid agam, iudices? quo accusationis meae rationem conferam? 
quo me vertam? 83: quid primum aut accusem aut querar? 
Pro Clu., 4: quo me vertam nescio ... negem? ... negem? 
Pro Flacc., 4: quem enim appellem? quem obtester? quem im- 
plorem? senatumne?... an equites Romanos? ... an populum 
Romanum ? 

Properly included here are examples of ironical concession, 
permission, or command,’ e. g., In Verr., I, 44, ne sit hoc crimen 
in Verrem; II, 19, 46, eripe hereditatem propinquis, da palaes- 
tritis, praedare in bonis alienis nomine civitatis, everte leges, 
etc.; De Leg. Agr., I, 15, spoliemus orbem terrarum, vendamus 
vectigalia, effundamus aerarium; see also Jn Verr., III, 221; 
De Leg. Agr., II, 47%; Pro Cael., 38; De Prov. Cons., 12. To be 
noted here also is the occasional ironical repetition of another’s 
words, asin Pro Quinct., 52: ad vadimonium non venit (thrice) ; 
Pro Rosc. Com., 17%: Roscius socium fraudavit (also 21 and 24) ; 
48: mentitus est Cluvius? Jn Verr., III, 59: iste [Apronius] 
cives Romanos [coluit] ? 

In sundry cases Cicero indulges in ironical self-depreciation, 
affecting ignorance or lack of ability.* A fine instance occurs 
in Pro Quinct., 2%, where he pretends distrust in his ability to 
hold his own in pleading against Hortensius; see also Pro Caec. 
32: ego homo imperitus iuris, ignarus negotiorum ac litium... 
te uti in hac re magistro volo; Phil. II, 2: in hac mea mediocri- 
tate ingenii; In Verr. V, 159: mea [eloquentia], quae nulla est; 
add Pro Mur., 29; In Verr. IV, 53; 94. Ironical, of course, is 
Cicero’s denial that he is speaking ironically when he says he is 


Straub, op. cit., pp. 95f.) from the ordinary rhetorical question, which, 
while forcefully presenting the orator’s views, does not aim to portray 
embarrassment or perplexity on his part. 

12 Designated as émitporn (Rhet. Lat. Min., 20, 12; 45, 15) and as 
permissio (Auct. ad Her., IV, 39): “ permissio est, cum ostendemus in 
dicendo nos aliquam rem totam tradere et concedere alicuius voluntati ”. 

18 Usually referred to as Socratic irony; ef. Cic., Acad., II, 16: 
“Socrates autem de se ipse detrahens in disputatione plus tribuit iis 
quos volebat refellere; ita cum aliud diceret atque sentiret, libenter uti 
solitus est ea dissimulatione quam Graeci elpwvela vocant ”. 
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ignorant of religion and religious ceremonies, De Domo, 121: 
non dissimulo me nescire ea, quae, etiam si scirem, dissimularem. 

As indicated above, irony in the orations varies greatly in 
character. The genial kind manifested in pretended familiarity, 
interest, or counsel, is well illustrated in: Pro Rosc. Am., 104 
(sollicitation for Chrysogonus; tu, vir optime . .. mihi ausculta: 
vide, ne tibi desis, etc.) ; Div. in Caecil., 8% (friendly counsel to 
Caecilius, would-be prosecutor of Verres): 45f. (pretended 
praise for Hortensius and pity for Caecilius); Pro Sull., 46 f. 
(patronizing reply to the young advocate Torquatus). Light 
and playful irony is used also in Pro Caec., 14 (portrait sketch 
of Aebutius); Pro Mur., 138 (Murena, a dancer); 60 (Cato’s 
impeccability) ; Pro Cael., 7 f. (admonition to Caelius’ accuser) ; 
Pro Ing., 1 (damaging admission that Ligarius visited Africa). 
At the other extreme stand examples of sarcasm, a species of 
irony characterized by enmity or scorn and expressed in language 
that is taunting, cutting, and reproachful;** see Pro Cael. 32 
(intimacy of Clodia with Clodius: cum istius mulieris viro— 
fratre volui dicere; semper hic erro); 36 (the same theme; De 
Domo, 92; De Har. Resp., 9; 39); De Har. Resp., 27 (Clodia, 
model of chaste matrons) ; De Domo, 105 (Clodius and the Bona 
Dea incident; the same, Pro Mil., 55; 59); Phil. II, 113 
(Antony, over-due victim of his consort). For briefer touches 
of sarcasm see In Verr. II, 24; 89; V, 182; Pro Flacc., 35; 
In Pts., 18; Phil. II, 8. 

There remain for brief consideration some details in connec- 
tion with Cicero’s employment of irony: 


I. Frequency and extent of passages containing irony. In 
many of the orations the use of irony in some form appears on 
an average upon every other page. It is by no means confined 
to long passages. More than one-half of all instances range in 
length between one and five lines of standard text. There are, 
however, more than fifty examples of sustained irony, extending 
from ten to forty lines; e. g., In Verr. V, chapters 10-13 (Verres’ 


14 Obviously the difference between genus and species is one of varying 
degree. The distinction here made (but not always maintained by 
modern writers) is in harmony with ancient definition; cf. Rhet. Gr., 
III, p. 92: capxacpds Novos HOcKds weTa Geanpbros Tov mpoowmov 
Aeyéuevos. Rhet. Lat. Min. 616, 23: “sarcasmos est plena odio atque 
hostilis inrisio ”. 
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military labors in Sicily) ; In Verr. V, 2£. (Hortensius’ defense 
of Verres) ; Pro Cael., 62 f. (Caelius’ attempt to poison Clodia) ; 
In Pis., 58 (Piso’s disinclination to a triumph) ; 59-61 (Piso’s 
advice to his father-in-law Caesar, a real masterpiece) ; Phil. XI, 
13 f. (the luminaries of Antony’s camp). 


II. Irony in the different types of oratory. As to relative 
frequency there is little difference in the genus iudiciale, the 
genus demonstrativum, and the genus deliberativum. In ex- 
tended passages, however, the judicial type is represented three 
times as often as either of the others, an indication that this 
type with its thrust and parry of argument and counter-argument 
is most congenial to irony. The difference in frequency of irony 
in individual speeches depends largely upon the difference in 
style; between plain (genus tenue), medium or temperate (genus 
medium), and elevated (genus grande), or upon a mingling of 
these styles..° The genus iudiciale generally conforms to the 
plain style and we find that speeches of this type abound in 
irony, if we except two dry civil cases, Pro Tullio and Pro 
Fonteio, and the Pro Scauro, little more than an appeal to the 
national prejudice of the jury. The Pro Rab. Perd. is cited by 
Cicero (Orat., 102) as an example of the elevated style; hence, 
as we are prepared to find, it contains little irony. In the other 
two types also, where the style is plain, irony is used freely. 


15 Although the so-called Orationes Caesarianae (Pro Marcello, Pro 
Ligario, and Pro Deiotaro) involve matters normally of judicial cogni- 
zance, the treatment given these speeches and the circumstances attend- 
ing their delivery bring them more properly under demonstrative 
oratory. A mingling of types appears in the Pro Archia (partly judi- 
cial, partly demonstrative) and in the De Imperio (deliberative, but 
also in large measure demonstrative). Moreover, in several speeches 
which outwardly conform to the genus iudiciale political considerations 
play a prominent part. The speeches in defense of Quinctius and of 
Roscius of Ameria are at the same time attacks on the rule of the 
dictator Sulla. Cicero strives for the acquittal of Murena, P. Sulla, 
and Flaccus because of their support, rendered or anticipated, in his 
struggle against Catiline; that of Sestius and Plancius because they 
helped in Cicero’s recall from exile; that of Milo because he withstood 
the demagogue Clodius. 

16 Change of style is sometimes observable in the same speech; e. g., 
in De Imperio, In Catilinam I, Pro Caecina, Pro Cluentia, Pro Murena, 
and Pro Flacco. In the Verrines variation is noticeable between mem- 
bers of the series and in the individual speeches. 
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But in serious discourses and in those of more elevated style, 
irony is put under restraint, or entirely eliminated: e. g., in the 
De Imperio, In Catilinam III, Reditus in Senatum, Pro Mar- 
cello, and Philippicae IV, VI, IX, and XIII. 


III. Irony in the different parts of the oration. Of the tra- 
ditionally observed five or six parts it will be sufficient here to 
consider only the three that are applicable to most of the ora- 
tions, exordium, argumentatio, and peroratio. Irony is infrequent 
in the exordiwm, in keeping with Cicero’s teaching that this part 
ought to be luminous and pertinent, proportional and attractive, 
like the entrance to a house (De Orat., II, 320; Orat., 50) ; that 
it ought not to have the passion of elevated style, yet should be 
spirited enough to make an adversary odious or a client respected 
(Orat., 124). 

Restraint in the use of irony in the peroratio is easily under- 
stood. Its purpose is to summarize and to arouse or calm the 
emotions of the audience, usually to stir feelings of pity, disgust, 
or anger. Its character is preéminently that of liveliness and 
boldness. Circumstances, of course, cause exceptions to the rule 
of elevated style in the peroration: e.g., in the Pro Caecina, 
Pro Archia, Pro Balbo, and the Orationes Caesarianae. 

In the argumentatio irony is most frequent. There is varia- 
tion in its style in different orations and even in a particular 
one,’” and this conditions the use of irony, but in general the 
plain style is preponderant. According to Cicero (Orat., 124 f.) 
all depends upon the nature of the case in hand; if it is a 
commonplace one the argumentatio will be simple in style, but 
if it is one that calls for a show of eloquence the orator will give 
it more elevated treatment, always in keeping with the character 
of the case and the attendant circumstances. 
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17 Contrast in the Pro Murena the familiar language used by the 
jurisconsults (23 to 28) with the pathetic appeal to patriotism (chaps. 
37 f.) ; in the Pro Flacco, the pleasantries at the expense of the Asiatic 
Greeks (chaps. 5f. and 15-27) with the eulogy on the Greeks of Europe 
(62-64) ; and in the Jn Verr., III, praise for Rome’s wisdom in retaining 
Hiero’s law in Sicily (13-15) with the more or less monotonous recital 
of Verres’ peculations (chaps. 9-97). 


NOTE ON P. IAND. VII, 141. 


The kind codperation of Professor Kalbfleisch and Dr. Dieter 
Curschmann has enabled us to identify P. Iand. VII, 141 as 
col. 108 of a tax roll compiled at Karanis in the latter half of 
the second century A. D. and now preserved in the Library of 
the University of Michigan.’ The register is one of a group of 
three, of which the texts will be available in a forthcoming 
volume of the Michigan Humanistic Serves under the numbers 
223, 224, and 225. Since this will be a text volume and the 
introduction is reserved for a subsequent volume of the Series, 
it has seemed advisable to examine the mathematical difficulties * 
raised by the Janda papyrus in the light of the more abundant 
data at our disposal. 

The tax sequences * and the totals entered on the right side 
are obviously calculated in terms of a drachma of 6 obols. As 
such they are invariably expressed with the aid of the usual 
obol signs, which are notably lacking in the totals entered on the 
left side of the column. The latter show three striking features. 
(1) The number of drachmas is always a multiple of 4.5 (2) 
The number of obols runs as high as 26 in the Janda column 
(and as high as 28 in the numerous other examples in the three 
rolls, but never exceeds that amount). (3) The total is always 
higher than the sum of the partial totals on the right. 

The first two characteristics suggest calculation in terms of a 
tetradrachm of 29 obols,® and this inference is confirmed by 
what remains of the column total in 1. 34. If the amounts 


1Olass. Phil., XXX (1935), p. 281. The identification was effected in 
large measure through the efforts of my student, Mr. Verne B. Schuman. 

?No. 223 is lodged in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo; Nos. 224 and 
225 in the University of Michigan Collection. 

3’ P. Iand. VII, 141, Introd. ad fin., and notes to ll. 15 and 34. 

“The term “sequence” is applied to a group of charges entered as 
a unit for which a total is drawn. A typical sequence occupies Il. 6-7; 
another 1. 8. The term is not applied to poll tax entries, for which 
see note 8. 

5 Only one entry in the three registers violates this rule. The final 
total of No. 223, 2140-43 is entered as 50 dr. 

* The identification of this tetradrachm in terms of Egyptian coinage 
is still one of our chief problems. Cf. Wilcken, Grundziige, LXV; 
Segré, Metrologia, pp. 417 ff.; Heichelheim, Klio, XXVI (1933), pp. 
99 ff.; Mickwitz, Geld und Wirtschaft, pp. 38ff.; Johnson, Roman 
Egypt to the Reign of Diocletian, pp. 424 ff. 
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entered on the left’ and the payments of poll tax® entered in 
ll. 24 and 29 are added together on the basis of a tetradrachm of 
29 obols, the result is 376 dr. 13 obols. The remnant of the 
corrected total preserved in 1. 34 is 376 dr., but unfortunately 
the number of obols has been lost. The agreement, so far as it 
goes, is nevertheless hardly fortuitous. Practically all other 
column totals as well as daily totals in the three registers are 
demonstrably computed with reference to a tetradrachm of 29 
and occasionally 28 obols. The exceptions are not contradictory, 
but simply inconclusive. 

The third characteristic of these sums, which are the amounts 
actually paid, will be more fully appreciated if we study the 
calculations by which each may be obtained. The methods ® 
here applied to the entries of P. Iand. VII, 141 have been 
deduced from an analysis of more than 800 entries which are 
either completely preserved or still in a sufficiently good state 
to be of value in the examination of the problem.’® 


No. 1 (ll. 22-23) xapndov 


32 dr. (partial total)** 
4 ob. (additional charge) 


32 dr. 4 ob. 


Since the right-hand sum is exactly a multiple of 4 and the 
additional charge is less than a drachma by any standard, simple 
addition is enough. The very simplicity of the calculation, 
however, is useful for illustrating a dominant principle. In 


™The marginal notation opposite ll. 24-25 is excluded because it is 
simply explanatory of the payment of poll tax in 1. 24. See Dr. 
Curschmann’s comment, with which we agree. There are parallels 
scattered through the rolls. 

® These are expressed throughout the rolls in multiples of 4 dr.; cf. 
Keyes, A. J. P., LII (1931), p. 266. The tetradrachm of 29 obols is 
here no less in evidence than in the final totals of the more complex 
entries, for the payments include obols ranging as high as 28. The 
amounts are not transferred to the left side because they are already in 
suitable form for the addition. The word Aaoypadla occurs twice: No. 
224, 375 (incorrectly used) ; No. 225, 3400 (doubtful). 

®An interpretation based on our view of the arithmetic has been 
advanced by Johnson, op. cit., p. 429, n. 49. 

10 Somewhat over 100 entries are not sufficiently well preserved to 
make any contribution. 

11The reconstruction is correct beyond doubt; an exact parallel 
occurs in P. Mich. 224, 5839. 
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every instance, each tetradrachm is transferred intact from the 
right to the left side, but with an increased value. The remain- 
ing drachmas are converted into obols at the rate of 7 or 73 
obols to a drachma. 


No. 2 (ll. 25-28) daopoupa yewperpia 


11 dr. lob. 6 ch. (1st partial total) 
+13 dr. 1 ob. 6 ch. (2nd partial total) 

24 dr. 3o0b. 4 ch. (1 7 or 7} ob.) 
+ 6 ob. (additional charge) 


24 dr. 9ob. 4ch., i. e., 24 dr. 10 ob. 


Chalkoi never appear in the final totals. As a rule, they are 
rounded out to an obol; occasionally 2 ch. are dropped. 


No. 3 (ll. 30-33) dmopoipa yewperpia 


5 dr. 40b. 2 ch. (1st partial total) 
+ 8dr. (2nd partial total) 
13 dr. 4 ob. 2 ch. (1 dr. = 6 ob.) 

+ 6 ob. (additional charge) 


14 dr. 4 0b. 2 ch. 
=12dr.+ 2dr.40b.2ch. (1 dr.= [7 or]7$ ob.) 
= 12 dr. 18 ob. 6 ch., i. e., 12 dr. 19 ob. 


Although Nos. 2 and 8 are entries of exactly the same type and 
carry the same additional charge above the-sum of the right-hand 
totals, they illustrate the two methods which prevail throughout. 
In No. 2 the clerk changed the basis of his calculation to the 
tetradrachm of 28 or 29 obols before he added in the extra 6 ob.; 
in No. 3 he delayed the change until the 6 ob. had been dis- 
posed of. 


No. 4 (Il. 2-3) 


27 dr. 3 ob. (partial total) 
+ 2 ob. (additional charge) 
27 dr. 5 ob. 
= 24dr. + 3dr. 5 ob. (1 dr. = 7 ob.) 
== 24 dr. 26 ob. 


The charge of 2 ob. is one-half of the amount usually associated 
in these rolls with 8payparyyia. The variation is perhaps perti- 
nent to the understanding of No. 7, where 16 ob. may reflect the 
influence of the higher, 14 ob. the influence of the lower charge. 


13Tn ll. 3 and 13 read dpa(yuarnylas) in place of (rerpadpdxpov?). 
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No. 5 (Il. 18-21) imapydvrov. 
Few examples of this type of entry occur in the rolls, and none 
which permits a decision between 3 ob. and 4 ob. as the amount 
of the additional charge. Consequently, the method employed 
remains in doubt, and two procedures attested in entries of other 
types are equally possible. 


(a) %9dr. 3 ob. (partial total; 1 dr. == 6 ob.) 
+ 3 ob. (additional charge) 
80 dr. 
(b) 9dr. 3 ob. (partial total; 1 dr. ob.) 
+ 4 ob. (additional charge) 
80 dr. 


No. 6 (Il. 14-17) 

The entry is of the same type as the preceding, but the place of 
the final total is usurped by two sums: 40 dr. and 60 dr.* 
The amount actually paid was evidently 40 dr. + 60 dr., since 
100 dr. stand in the same relation to 99 dr. 3 ob. as 80 dr. to 
"9 dr. 3 ob. in No. 5. From this point of view, there is a mate- 
rial difference from the marginal notation attached to 1. 24, 
where the totals to the right and to the left are identical. 
Hither of the methods exemplified under No. 5 may be used here 
as well. 


No. 7 (ll. 4-13) bis yewperpia xrrd. bis+ 
Spayparnyia. 
This entry is the only one of its type, and analogy plays a large 
part in our view of the additional charge, which we place at 16 
ob. or 14 ob. 


(a) 17 dr. 2ob. (partial total; 1 6 ob.) 
11 dr. 4a, * 4 ) 
1 dr. * ) 
4 ob. ( “ ) 
1dr. lob. 4ch. ( “ ) 
31 dr. 2o0b. 6ch. (sum of partial totals) 
oe 16 ob. (additional charge) 


31 dr. 18 0b. 6ch. (1 dr.— [7 or] 7} ob.) 
= 32 dr. llob. 4ch., i.e., 32 dr. 12 ob. 


18 Dr. Curschmann is doubtless right in taking these to be records of 
payment in instalments or by bank draft. 
14 See note 7. 
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(b) 31dr. 2ob. 6ch. (sum of partial totals; 1 dr. = 
6 ob.) 
oh 14 ob. (additional charge) 


33 dr. 4ob. 6 ch. 
= 32dr.+ 1dr. 40b. 6ch. (1dr. = [7% or] 74 ob.) 
= 32 dr. 12 ob. 


A similar analysis of all the evidential entries of the three 
registers reveals the following facts regarding the additional 
charge: 

(1) It varies according to the type of sequence from 2 ob. to 
8 (or 9) ob., but is usually fixed at 4 ob. 

(2) Each sequence carries approximately the same basic 
charge whether it stands alone or is part of a complex entry. In 
the latter case, a reduction of 1 or 2 ob. is frequently made in 
the total charge, but this practice is by no means invariable. 
Cf., above, No. 7 with Nos. 2-4. 


The following table gives the additional charges as we have 
determined them for the more common types of entry. The 
more complex and rare types are not included because they 
must be interpreted in the light of the information gained from 
the simpler types. Some of the latter are omitted either be- 
cause they add nothing new or because they require further 


study. Additional 
No. of charge in No. of 

Type Sequences obols entries 
1 2 13 
1 3 56 
1 4 121 
dpiOuntixdv KaToiKwv....... 1 4 6 
drépoipa yewperpia...... 2 6 228 
-+- vavBiov Karoixwy 2 6 19 
Katoikwv vav- 

Buov 2 6 7 
2 8 or 7 15 
drépoipa -+- yewperpia vav- 

3 8 or 7 48 
dropoipa yewperpia bis... 3 8 or 7 6 
bis + yewperpia.. 3 10 or 9 9 
dropoupa bis + yewperpia bis 4 12 or 11 22 
dropoupa ter + yewpertpia ter 6 18 or 17 + 
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THE TOPOGRAPHY OF TERENCE, ADELPHOE, 573-85. 


As Evanthius says, Terence’s plays have fewer references to 
Roman events and places than those of Plautus: that is to say, 
he follows his Greek originals more closely. However, he makes 
free to change his original when that contains obscure allusions 
(see Donatus on Phormio, 91: ne externis moribus spectatorem 
Romanum offenderet). A case in point, I thnk, is the passage 
in the Adelphoe (573-85), where Syrus sends Demea on a wild 
goose chase through the town so as to have him out of the way 
for a while. When recent excavations at Rome revealed the fact 
that there was an approach to the Capitoline from the west side,* 
it became evident that this passage in the Adelphoe could be 
readily visualized if we might assume that Terence helped his 
own audience follow the directions given by Syrus to Demea. 
It has long been noticed that the topography of the passage does 
not conform to Athens. 

In writing his play Terence probably assumed that it would 
be presented in the theatre that stood (from 179 to 153 B.C.) 
on the west slope of the Capitoline hill above Apollo’s temple. 
(As it happened, chance called it into use at the funeral festival 
given in honor of Aemilius Paulus.) We must recall that, as the 
audience of this theatre would sit facing westward, the direction 
deorsum of 1. 573 would be down hill toward the Apollo temple. 
As we shall see, the porta (583) to which Demea is directed can 
be reached either by crossing a hill (the Capitoline) or by going 
through several streets outside the walls. It must therefore be 
the porta by which the Flaminian road entered the city (near 
the later tomb of Bibulus). There was of course a lacus (water 
basin, 1. 584) at every city gate, as Varro says. 

Demea is first directed to go deorsum till he comes to a portico 
(573). We may suppose that the ruins of this portico lie beneath 
the Ruspoli or Massimo palace (see Lanciani, Forma Urbis, no. 
21, for slight remains of various pavements in this region). 
Then Demea is to go straight up the hill (recta platea, sursum) 
and when he has arrived (doubtless at the summit of the Capito- 
line) the steep Clivus will lead down to a sacellum (Vulcanal?) 


1 See Colini, in Campidoglio, 1930, p. 64. 
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near “ the large fig tree ” (575-7: presumably the fig tree of the 
Comitium). He is then directed to go through an angiportum, 
but Demea responds that this is closed (578, non est pervium ; 
perhaps temporarily closed). 

Demea (579) is therefore directed to take another route, which 
is shorter: from the portico, already mentioned, he is to pass 
the house of “ Cratinus, the rich man” (presumably a hidden 
allusion), then to the left to Diana’s (Diana in Circo was built 
in 187 B.C.; the exact location is not known), thence to the 
right (probably by the via Pallacina) to a furniture shop near 
the lacus outside the gate. Of course the shop was not there, 
and Demea had to waste time looking in vain for it. Many 
spectators would of course know that the shop did not exist. 

The passage is interesting in that it reveals the dramatist’s 
willingness to abandon the original in order to hold the interest 
of the spectator by using recognizable details. However, it is 
noticeable that he does not specifically name the hill or the gate; 
that is to say, he characteristically avoids breaking completely 
the illusion that the scene is laid in Athens. 

I should like to add that Cicero (Ad Att., IV, 3, 4) has a 
reference to this very path up the west side of the Capitoline, 
which topographers have apparently failed to notice. In fact 
they have all held that the Capitoline was inaccessible on that 
side. 

During the Clodian riots of 57 B. C., Milo attempted by means 
of obnuntiatio to prevent the elections that the consul Metellus 
Nepos had announced. Metellus was the cousin of Clodius, who 
was a candidate for the aedileship, while Milo was, of course, an 
enemy of Clodius. Milo expected the elections to be held in the 
Campus Martius and therefore took his stand there. Metellus, 
in order to deceive him, announced that he would be in the 
Comitium at daybreak, thereby enticing Milo to the Comitium ; 
but, as Cicero goes on to say: Metellus cum prima luce furtim 
in Campum itineribus prope devis currebat; adsequitur INTER 
Lucos hominem Milo; obnuntiat. That is, Milo pursued and 
overtook Metellus as he was going by a roundabout route inter 
lucos from the Comitium to the Campus Martius. Inter lucos 
was the place on the Capitoline called lucus asylt by Tacitus 
(Hist., III, 7) or inter duos lucos by Cicero (De Dw., II, 40) 
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and others. If Metellus wished to reach the voting place of the 
Campus rapidly, he might take the street northward that has 
been discovered under Trajan’s column, but he took a devious 
way over the Capitoline in order to escape the notice of Milo. 
Since he went by way of the asylum, there must have been a 
pathway down to the Campus from the asylum, probably where 
Michel Angelo laid the cordonata. It is the way that Terence 
had in mind.? 
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* Livy, I, 8, 5 is also probably a reference to this path. It reads: 
locum qui nunc saeptus descendentibus inter duos lucos est, asylum 
aperit (Romulus). The natural interpretation of this passage is that 
one could descend from the Capitoline westward past the sacred en- 
closure that lay inter duos lucos. Editors, not aware of this route, have 
usually attempted emendations, but no alteration is called for. Terence, 
Cicero, and Livy all refer to the path recently found on the west slope 
of the Capitoline. 


REVIEWS. 


RopNEY PoTTeR RosBinson. The Germania of Tacitus. A 
Critical Edition. Middletown, Conn., American Philological 
Association, 1935.. Pp. xiv + 388. 


Many years have passed since a critical edition of the Germania, 
worthy of the name, has appeared; and, so far as I am aware, 
there has never been one so thoroughly documented as this 
present volume. Certainly it is the first text to result from 
collations of all the known manuscripts. This in itself is an 
achievement of no small note. The collations have, furthermore, 
been made with meticulous accuracy. The whole is a monu- 
mental work representing untiring effort over a long period of 
years. 

The book begins with a review of the patient search for Tacitus 
manuscripts in the fifteenth century. Robinson rejects com- 
pletely the tradition that Enoch of Ascoli brought to Italy a 
manuscript which included the Germania and the Dialogus. 
It is not easy for a hardened conservative to admit that because 
Pontanus was wrong in an accusation against Secco Polento in 
his note reported in the Leiden manuscript, he was therefore 
inventing a malicious charge and is consequently to be entirely 
disregarded even in his statement about the manuscript which 
he himself used. Pontanus was a poet and subject to the tempta- 
tions of the imagination. He was also human and quite capable 
of error. But such traits have not as a rule subjected scholars 
to the charge of deliberate falsehood, and it is hard to see what 
Pontanus expected to gain from this particular fabrication. In 
this connection it would have also been more reassuring had 
Robinson taken some notice of the inquiries made by Aeneas 
Silvius Piccolomini about the manuscripts of Enoch when he 
was writing on Germany and his reference to Tacitus in the 
treatise which he sent shortly afterwards to the Archbishop of 
Mainz. The question of Enoch’s finds is not however of para- 
mount importance. Robinson concludes that the Hersfeld 
manuscript was the common source of all extant Germania 
manuscripts and that no other archetype was known in Italy. 
This is an entirely possible conclusion, although it can hardly 
be said to be inescapable. Robinson makes a careful and useful 
study of that section of Aesinas which is in a ninth century hand 
and which was a part of the Hersfeldensis. When carried back 
into “ pre-history ” this investigation is conducted with caution 
and acumen. The conclusion is reached that the oldest traceable 
ancestor of Hersfeldensis was in Raetian minuscule. The study 
of Aesinas is necessarily somewhat restricted because of the 
unfortunate difficulty of seeing the manuscript. Robinson evi- 
dently had the same experience that I have had myself and was 
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forced to work with Annibaldi’s not too satisfactory diplomatic 
text. He succeeds however in extracting much valuable informa- 
tion from it, not least impressive the facts of its orthography 
and the sources of its corruption. 

A descriptive list of the known manuscripts follows. Robinson 
chooses to give references to collations and studies rather than 
to attempt a more complete description of each manuscript, 
which might possibly have added to the practical utility of the 
volume. He adds to those already familiar a manuscript from 
the National Library in Madrid akin to Laurentianus, Riccar- 
dianus, and Romanus Angelicus. 

The next section contains the classification of the manuscripts 
to which it will be better to return later. This is followed by 
the text with critical apparatus and commentary. The author 
is slightly apologetic for the type of notes which might be 
thought by some to go beyond the limits of a critical com- 
mentary, but in this position he is over cautious, for these notes 
are in many ways a model. They give the bases of his faith in 
his text. They are clear and forcible and not, I think, over long. 

The text is on the whole conservative. A comparison with 
that of Andresen (1920) shows some sixty-six changes apart 
from orthography. (wu for v; ads for ass; adc for acc; adt for 
att; exsanguts for exanguis; imm for inm; imp for inp; com- 
minus for cominus; e for ae; th for t; plures for pluris; 1 for 1; 
and so on.) Of these changes, twenty-eight are restorations of 
the unanimous readings of the manuscripts; sixteen result from 
the author’s choice when the manuscripts give no sure indication 
of what the archetype read; fifteen are against the manuscripts; 
seven are readings drawn from Vindobonensis 711 in disagree- 
ment with almost all of the other manuscripts. 

In matters of orthography the attempt is to reproduce the 
spelling of Hersfeldensis. It seems unnecessary however to re- 
tain equom in XIV, 12; affectavere in XXXVII, 24; colla- 
tionibus in XXIX, 6; illecebris in XIX, 1; and irritationibus 
in XIX, 2; inconsistently with the readings in other parts of 
the essay. 

The reading loct in XXII, 13 is also, I think, unfortunate. 
Vind. 711 reads loci with ioct above. Leid. and Vat. 1862 have 
toct and loct above. The rest of the manuscripts have ioci except 
the three that regularly follow the text of Vind. 711. This 
would surely seem to be a case to be decided on the basis of 
Tacitean style, and the colourless Joci would not be my choice. 

Following the text is an appendix giving a survey of the 
textual history of the Germania, clear, concise, and ample. The 
successive stages in the development of the tradition are well 
distinguished, and these twenty pages with the excellent twenty- 
page bibliography that follows furnish an admirable history of 
Germania scholarship and its essential results. 


REVIEWS. 


The controversial part of the work lies in the chapter on 
classification of manuscripts. The author divides them all into 
two families: Vindobonensis 711, with Monacensis 5307 and the 
lost and reconstructed Hummelianus comprising one, and all 
other manuscripts the other. He admits the need of rigid proof 
to establish what looks at first like an odd classification. It 
would not be possible in a review of reasonable length to discuss 
fully all his tables and arguments; but a test examination of the 
first list, cases in which his three manuscripts conspire against 
the rest, is certainly essential. He gives thirty such readings. 
It is difficult for one not already convinced to accept both a case 
like II, 10, in which the marginal reading of Vind. 711 agrees 
with the other manuscripts, and II, 11, in which the text of 
Vind. agrees with them and the corrected reading is unique, 
when in the one case Robinson rejects the corrected reading and 
in the other accepts it. If these came from double readings in 
Hersfeldensis they may easily have been carried into copies of 
Hersfeldensis, from which choice was later made, and can hardly 
be evidence for the two family division. In twelve of the thirty 
cases it is the corrected reading only of Vind. that disagrees with 
the other manuscripts. In one (reperta, III, 15) Robinson finds 
a disagreement only by discarding a line of suspension as 
“ probably by the second hand ”. In the more drastic differences, 
like signatque for significatque (XXVIII, 8), Tracti for Tacts 
(XXXVI, 7), and nobilitat for nobilitas (XL, 1), Vind. has 
the support of Farnesianus, Vaticanus 4498, and Stuttgartensis. 
It seems arbitrary to consider the alternate readings in the 
margin and between the lines of Vind. as indications of virtue. 
Out of thirty readings, Robinson accepts the different readings 
of Vind. into his text ten times. Of these ten, two are matters 
of orthography and four others have the support of minor manu- 
scripts beyond those mentioned above. ‘This leaves incolatur 
(III, 12), animis (XXX, 6), Tractt (XXXVI, 7), and sacram 
(XXXVIII, 8). Each of these readings differs from the vulgate 
in one letter only and not in any instance is the reading an 
undoubtedly better one. In eight cases he accepts the readings 
of the other manuscripts. In nine more he accepts the common 
reading against the alternative variant of Vind. In the re- 
maining three cases he gives a reading at variance with all 
manuscripts: once a matter of orthography, once a reading sug- 
gested by an error in Vind., and once a reading suggested by 
Leidensis and Vaticanus 1862 and long since accepted into the 
vulgate (Lugiorum, XLITI, 10). 

With the positive evidence of a distinct progenitor for Vind. 
so slight it seems unfortunate that the author should have de- 
cided not to present and discuss the theories of earlier investi- 
gators. On readings alone many will still believe that a better 
case can be made out for a separate family comprised of Leidensis 
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and Vaticanus 1862, even without giving to such a family the 
independence that Robinson gives to Vind. 711. 

The other arguments which lead Robinson to the belief that 
Vind. 711 “is the only manuscript of the Germania which has 
independent value” (p. 153) are: The order of the essays, the 
fact that Vind. 711 alone solves the problem of the lacuna in the 
Dialogus, that Vind. 711 alone solves the problem of the title of 
the Dialogus, that in XX XIX, 1 Vind. 711 alone has preserved 
the reading of the Hersfeld manuscript, that Vind. 711 has with 
few exceptions recorded the doublets which its immediate ances- 
tor took over from Hersfeldensis, and that the orthography of 
Vind. 711 is that of Hersfeldensis as shown in the Agricola 
quaternion of Aesinas. This last is undoubtedly true, but there 
can be little confidence in any conclusion drawn from the up-to- 
date orthography of the other manuscripts. With regard to the 
doublets, there is again too much assumption in the argument to 
bring conviction. The reading of XX XIX, 1 may come from 
Hersfeldensis, but Robinson has already used (p. 75) this read- 
ing of Vind. to show what the Hersfeld manuscript read and 
what was its form. The matter of the name of Tacitus in the 
title of the Dialogus had been solved by Decembrio as Robinson 
indicates. Was it then too hard for others to guess? Vind. 
reports the lacuna of the Dialogus as one and one-half folia. 
Pontanus reported it as six pages; Decembrio as six folia. I 
should find it easier to understand Decembrio to be in error and 
the manuscripts in agreement than to stretch the interpretation 
of these notes into something which does not satisfy Robinson 
(p. 13). Surely he is right in thinking that Niccolo counted his 
eighteen folia by including the pages left empty at the lacuna. 
Decembrio counted text only and gets sixteen and a half. Decem- 
brio found a note about the earlier source manuscript and copied 
it, as did the scribes of several manuscripts, but he copied care- 
lessly. The test of order in a manuscript is far from trust- 
worthy. Robinson himself derives T from E, and yet E has the 
order, Agricola, Germania while T has Germania, Agricola. 

Huemer, Michaelis, Scheuer, Andresen, and others have already 
indicated marked differences between Vind. 711 and other manu- 
scripts, but these are hardly such as to constitute a completely 
separate tradition from the archetype on. Or rather, I ought to 
say that the evidence is not to me convincing. Nor is the ques- 
tion one of the highest importance. Robinson shows convincingly 
that Vind. is an important manuscript. The effort to elevate it 
to a position of unique importance seems to me unfortunate. 

One small matter is, I think, worth commenting on. Robinson 
makes Vind. 49 a copy of the editio princeps (pp. 185 ff. and 
81). This manuscript contains the Annals, Books XI-XXI. 
It would seem probable that if the scribe were copying his 
Germania from the edition of Spira, he would also have copied 
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the rest, especially since the contents coincide. The following 
readings from the first few chapters of Annals XIII indicate 
that he did not do so: emptos for captos; Asiaticus for reus; 
praeter cognomen alia causa for pet cognomen At causa; cinctam 
for evinctam ; caritatem for gravitatem; negotiantur for negotia 
tueantur. 

The book is remarkably free from slips. I have noted only a 
capital T for a small t in a reading of Leidensis on p. 195 
(tristonem) and a superfluous the that has crept in on page 350. 
The arrangement and the whole presentation is clear and effec- 
tive, the editing superb. Mr. Robinson has made a real contri- 
bution to the study of Tacitus and all students of the Germania 
whether they agree with his classification or not are deeply in 
his debt for the painstaking, accurate reporting of the manu- 
scripts and for the material which he has put at their service. 
This publication is particularly appropriate to the Philological 
Monographs, a large and serious project of permanent value to 
serious scholars. 

C. W. MENDELL. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Howarp Routuin Patcu. The Tradition of Boethius. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. xi-+ 200. Seven 
plates. $2.75. 


Boethius has been coming to his own of late. Father Schurr’s 
important exposition of the theology of the Opuscula Sacra in 
its relation to contemporary events and Professor Silk’s edition 
of a ninth-century commentary (which may well be that of John 
the Scot)? have now a worthy companion in the volume before 
us. In 1892, Dr. H. F. Stewart published his Boethius, an 
Essay, which included a chapter on “ Some Ancient Translations 
of Boethius’s Last Work ”, and treated incidentally the influence 
of Boethius on mediaeval thought and letters. Professor Patch 
has broadened and deepened the inquiry so helpfully begun by 
Dr. Stewart. His chapters include not only “ Translation of 
the Consolatio”, but “Tradition and Legend”, “ Medieval 
Thought ”, “Imitations and Influence”, with an impressive 
summing up at the end. A wealth of notes, mainly biblio- 
graphical, is consigned to an appendix, which also includes a 
general bibliography, valuable to any student of Boethius, not 
merely to one who is interested, to quote the sub-title, in the 
“Study of His Importance in Mediaeval Culture”. The plates 
are interesting and well-chosen. Three come from illustrations 


1See Speculum, XI, p. 153. 
2See A.J. P., LVII (1936), pp. 338 ff. 
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in fifteenth-century manuscripts of the British Museum, one 
from a twelfth-century manuscript of the Cambridge University 
Library, and two, it is pleasing to note, are from a fifteenth- 
century manuscript in the Pierpont Morgan Library. 

In a comprehensive work of this sort, the arrangement of the 
matter presents problems at every turn. ‘The chapter on 
“Thought ” might as well have been called “ Education ” since 
the arts are all part of that progressive learning of which 
Philosophy is the crown. There are references, of course, to 
such works as those of De Wulf and Gilson, but the estimate of 
Boethius’ contribution to mediaeval philosophy is too incidental 
to justify the title of this chapter. The topics of “ Translation ”, 
“ Imitation ” and “Influence ” are indeed hard to separate in 
many cases, and Professor Patch has wisely refrained from too 
systematic a treatment. The chapter on “ Tradition and Legend ” 
brings together much matter previously dispersed ; it does for a 
limited subject what Compretti’s Virgil, and now Spargo’s, do 
for an extensive one. Various topics or authors are presented 
with fresh information and a skilful touch—among these the 
accounts of Alfred, Chaucer and Fortune (as we might expect 
from Professor Patch’s previous studies) deserve particular 
commendation. 

A few details. Page 15. I wonder if a new look at the in- 
scription in the Cathedral of Pavia might discover something 
more than a fragmentary first verse. Page 21. “ When learning 
was scarce, his manuscripts were copied in comparative abun- 
dance.” If that means that there were more manuscripts of 
Boethius in the early Middle Ages than the later, the statement 
is not true. Page 27. The account of the commentaries on 
Boethius’ works can now be revised with the help of Silk’s and 
Grabmann’s more recent publication. Page 32. On the intro- 
duction in the twelfth century of the more advanced works of 
the Aristotelian Organon translated by Boethius (“The New 
Logic ”—a matter on which, incidentally, the commentary pub- 
lished by Professor Silk may throw some light) Haskins’ 
masterly treatment is naturally referred to, but with one puzzling 
sentence: “ With evidence from the manuscript itself Haskins 
suggests that the version referred to by Robert of Torigny as the 
‘ antiquior translatio’ is this text ” (i.e. Boethius’ translation). 
There is no indication here or among the notes on this page 
(pp. 140 f.). as to what the manuscript itself is—Toledo 17-14, 
in which Haskins made a memorable find. Page 80, Plate IV. 
I doubt if the illustration in the Harleian manuscript gives us 
“ Boethius and Philosophy ”. The text is from the beginning 
of Book III and might seem to portray a weary king and his 
courtiers, contrasted with honest toil in the foreground, with a 
troupe contemplating a hill (the summit of real happiness?) 
in the background. But Profesor Patch knows the whole manu- 
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script, as I do not. [Since writing these words, I have had the 
opportunity to see the manuscript—an exquisite token of the 
devotion paid to Boethius in the fifteenth century. It deserves 
a longer notice than I can give it here.] The bibliographical notes 
deserve more careful planning here and there. Thus on De Disci- 
plina Scolariwm the titles are distributed between pages 132 and 
142, with some repetition. They should all appear in the earlier 
note with a cross-reference in the latter, and Lehmann, whose 
work is listed, should be credited with the discovery of the author’s 
name, Conradus, mentioned on page 4 without a note and not 
in the later notes. The book is most carefully printed. I find 
one misprint (p. 17, 1. 22): ‘earier’ for ‘ easier ’. 

In general Professor Patch has indeed supplied the evidence 
to back his conclusions (p. 122) that the picture of the after- 
life of Boethius—infinitely wealthier than his actual biography— 
is “surely without parallel.” Virgil, another of those authors 
who lived again in a peculiar sense, inspired new literature, and 
thanks to the allegorical interpretations, assisted the develop- 
ment of mediaeval thought. Boethius, besides being such an 
author and inspirer himself, furnished to the Middle Ages text- 
books on the liberal arts, philosophical and theological works, 
and a method in both theology and philosophy. It will be many 
years before the whole story can be told, but Professor Patch’s 
work is a notable mile-stone on the way. 

E. K. Ranp. 


HarvaRp UNIVERSITY. 


Cicéron. Correspondence, Tomes I-II. Texte établi-et traduit 
par L. A. Constans. Société d’Edition “Les Belles 
Lettres ”, Paris, 1935. 


It is a pleasure to handle these volumes. The margins are 
wide and the type unusually clear. The Latin is on the right- 
hand page. In addition to the general introduction of 54 pages 
a brief discussion precedes the letters of each historical division 
and of each year. The dates and the numbers of the letters are 
carried in running headings, a great convenience to the reader. 
Footnotes to the text are supplemented by Notes Complémen- 
taires at the back of each volume. Not infrequent reference is 
made to other editions and to periodical literature. In brief, 
no aid that the general reader may require has been overlooked. 
The version itself is both precise and animated, reflecting ad- 
mirably the colloquial tone of the majority of the letters. 

If a few errors must be noted to take the curse off this merited 
praise, it may be mentioned that the dates appear to have been 
converted according to the Julian calendar (Vol. I, pp. 255, 257, 
and passim), although these two volumes terminate with 56 B. C. 
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Again, the Lucceius who teamed up with Caesar to seek the 
consulship in 60 B.C. (Vol. I, p. 151, note 2) was not the his- 
torian of ad Fam. V. 12, who was an invalid (ibid. V. 14, 5) 
and an Epicurean (ibid. V. 18, 3). Nor, again, was Crassus, 
the so-called triumvir, known as Dives (Vol. I, p. 284, note to 
p. 140, 1. 34). As for the First Triumvirate, it would have been 
well to point out at least that it was never legalized. Ancient 
evidence for the name is quite lacking and Cicero never seems 
to have thought in terms of a combination of three. The data 
have been neatly discussed by Henry A. Sanders under the title 
The So-called First Triumvirate in the Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, Vol. X, 1932, pp. 55-68. Responsibility for 
these slips or omissions must of course be shared by M. Durand, 
who collaborated with the translator at the behest of the Asso- 
ciation. After all it is easy to be charitable. To turn out a 
flawless treatment of such a huge correspondence would be a task 
for Minerva herself with all the nine muses for research- 
assistants. M. Constans has begun an extremely acceptable work 
which will increase the number of his numerous admirers both 
at home and abroad. 
Norman W. DeWirr. 


VictorIA CoLLEeGz, 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


G. M. A. Gruss. Plato’s Thought. London, Methuen, 1935. 
Pp. xviii + 320. 


This volume is a systematic account of the philosophy of 
Plato in eight chapters which treat in order the theory of Ideas, 
pleasure, Eros, the nature of the soul, the gods, art, education, 
and statecraft. Professor Grube’s treatment is lucid and should 
prove to be highly serviceable, for such systematic accounts of 
Platonism are strangely lacking in English, although they are 
requisite for the student who should integrate his knowledge 
gained from the dialogues and therewith put to the test his 
interpretation of isolated dialogues and passages. Systematiza- 
tion, however, presents peculiar difficulties in the case of Plato; 
Professor Grube is aware of that, and he deserves the gratitude 
even of those who may disagree with many parts of his exposi- 
tion for courageously facing a difficult and necessary duty of 
Platonic scholarship. 

Within each chapter the treatment of the subject concerned 
follows the chronological order of the dialogues;* and in this 


1 Ritter’s order is accepted, save that the Protagoras is placed after 
the Gorgias, the Symposium after the Phaedo; Grube also prefers to put 
the Theaetetus after the Parmenides and the Timaeus after the Philebus 
but does not insist upon this. 


q 
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way the interpretation becomes at the same time a history of the 
development of Plato’s theories concerning the eight subjects. 
In the case of education Grube finds that “ Plato’s exposition 
. .. 1s remarkably consistent from first to last” (p. 251); with 
regard to divinity “his belief in an order and a purpose in the 
universe is the same throughout but the meaning of his gods 
deepens and develops from one period of his life to the other ” 
(p. 176) ; and we can see, according to this account, “the Ideas 
slowly emerge from the Socratic definition, .. . then blaze forth 
in all their glory in the dialogues of the middle period... 
(and) remain until the very end of Plato’s life...” (p. 48). 
The nature of the development and its extent, in short, vary with 
the various subjects. Grube’s explanation of the development of 
the Ideas is the most important example of his method of inter- 
pretation. In the Cratylus, he believes, we can see “the very 
birth of the transcendental forms,” for “if he (Plato) had them 
all clear in his own mind it seems strange that he should not 
express himself more clearly to his audience” (p. 14). In view 
of Grube’s eminently intelligent explanation of the absence of 
metaphysics in the early books of the Republic? this argument 
seems hardly cogent; nor can it reasonably be urged that at the 
time the Cratylus was written Plato could not yet have developed 
the theory of transcendent Ideas because “their nature cannot 
be said to have been satisfactorily explained or even clearly 
expressed ” (p. 15). Grube correctly explains the absence of 
the Ideas in the Theaetetus ; * but this very explanation is appli- 
cable to the early dialogues too where, however, he takes the lack 
of specific mention of the Ideas as proof that they had not yet 
been developed. The general presupposition of this method of 
interpretation (cf. p. 13 where it is used to show that at the 
time of the Meno Plato had not worked out the theory of Ideas) 
is that when Plato propounds a problem without giving a final 
solution—apparently even though he hints at the solution made 
explicit in a later dialogue—he himself had not yet found the 
solution. Stenzel, who himself had theories of Platonic de- 
velopment, and so may have greater authority for some people 
than do those who adopt the attitude of Schleiermacher, Shorey, 
and von Arnim, rejected this naive hypothesis with words that 
deserve wider publicity than they have attained: “wir kénnen 
sehr wohl dem Platon die Lésung von Aufgaben bereits zutrauen, 
die sein Sokrates in der fiir diesen typischen Weise stellt und zu 
deren Lisung er den Weg deutlich bezeichnet, wahrend er diese 


2“ He takes his reader along a good way towards his goal, converting 
him by the way to belief in a great many things without as yet dis- 
closing the fundamental premises upon which these things are based ” 
(p. 21). Cf. also p. 196, n. 1. 

3“ The reason for this seems to be that the aim of the whole dialogue 
is to prove to the relativists . . . that on their premises knowledge is 
impossible ” (p. 37). 
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selbst zweifelhaft lasst ” (Studien zur Entwicklung der platon- 
ischen Dialekttk? [1931], p. 133).* 

In this connection it is interesting that in the account of the 
early development of the doctrine that virtue is a matter of 
knowledge (pp. 222-223) the last stage appears in a dialogue 
(Euthydemus) which according to Grube’s own chronology is 
earlier than the dialogue that contains the first stage (Lysis). 
Similar difficulties occur in tracing the development of other 
topics. The tripartition of the soul in the Republic and Phaedrus 
is supposed to be an advance in Plato’s psychology from the 
stage of the Phaedo (p. 133), but the unitary soul of the Phaedo 
reappears in the Laws, as Grube recognizes (p. 145) ; since the 
conventional gods, also, reappear in the Laws, there seems to be 
no reason for supposing that “in the earlier dialogues including 
the Republic” they were used differently, i.e. “as a mere 
mythological equivalent of the Ideas” (p. 168). On the other 
hand, since Grube admits (pp. 161-162) that the Sophist, which 
provides for “spiritual activity” in the “ absolutely real,” in 
fact presages the “later ” rédle of the gods although it does not 
mention them, it is difficult to see why Plato must not have had 
this notion of divinity in mind from the very first. 

The world of Ideas Grube represents as an hierarchy in which 
the Idea of Good holds the highest place and “those of widest 
application are most fundamental” (p. 30). This is the preva- 
lent notion; but where in such a scheme is there room for a 
“Form of Evil” which Grube accepts as “ not surprising at this 
stage”? Furthermore, the Ideas of Being, Sameness, Otherness, 
for example, must have applications coextensive with one another 
and with the Idea of Good; are these, then, all merely “ phases ” 
of one Idea, as the Good, the Beautiful, and the True are in the 
opinion of Robin quoted with apparent approbation by Grube? 
Such an interpretation converts the logical compatibility of two 
Ideas into ontological identity; interpreters seem not to have 
considered the possibility that the “intereommunion of Ideas ” 
which Plato expressly expounds, if rightly understood as a sys- 
tem of implication, is incompatible with the dubious static 
hierarchy that has been read into some few passages. 

Most of the matter for controversy, naturally, will be found 
in this chapter. The summary of Plato’s attitude toward pleas- 
ure (pp. 84-6) is particularly felicitous, and the chapter on Eros 
exhibits a degree of sanity too frequently lacking in treatments 
of this part of Plato’s thought, although here, I think, the real 


“See also ibid., p. 108, n. 1: “Schwerlich wird er (scil. Plato) in 
jedem Dialoge gerade das Facit seiner jeweiligen Weisheit gezogen haben, 
dariiber also ‘noch nicht’ hinausgekommen sein.” P. 125: those who 
adopt this method forget “ dass daneben Platon vielleicht dauernd noch 
andere Gesichtspunkte gehabt hat, als nur den, seine Philosophie in ihrem 
jeweiligen Entwicklungszustand vorzufiihren.” 
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depth of his practical psychology has not been plumbed. His 
theory of the unity of the emotions and of the possibility of 
directing this energy constitutes the foundation of his analysis 
of love and connects it with his theory of education. 

The four appendices to the volume are worthy of notice. The 
first conclusively refutes Burnet’s theory of the Phaedo. The 
second is a discussion of Sophist 246 A—249 D where Svvays is 
taken as a “ provisional definition ” of 7d év (Being including 
copa. as Well as the edy), 7d wavreAds Sv is interpreted as includ- 
ing both “ Ideas and some kind of soul” (this Grube thinks is 
a change from the doctrine of the Phaedo), and “ the friends of 
the Ideas ” are taken to include “the author of the Phaedo and 
the Republic.” The third is a lucid and fundamentally correct 
interpretation of Politicus 283 B—285 B; and the fourth identi- 
fies the wépas of Philebus 23 C—27 C with the Ideas and 76 pixrdy 
with phenomena. Incidentally, Grube is to be congratulated for 
opposing (p. 213, n. 1) the customary translation of ris row dAov 
gdvcews In Phaedrus 2%0C. For further confirmation of the 
interpretation of this much labored phrase as “the nature of 
the whole, i.e. of the soul as a whole,” cf. L. Edelstein, R. Z., 
Suppl. VI, pp. 1319-1321. 

Such examples of close exegesis indicate that Professor Grube’s 
synthesis is the result of an intimate knowledge of the problems 
of Platonic interpretation; if his conclusions do not always con- 
vince, his argument never fails to command respectful attention. 


CHERNISS. 
THE JoHns UNIVERSITY. 


C. H. Dopp. The Bible and the Greeks. Hodder and Stough- 
ton, London, 1935. Pp.xv-+ 264. 10s 6d. 


This is an extremely good book. Professor Dodd considers 
first the religious vocabulary of Hellenistic Judaism, secondly 
Hellenistic Judaism and the Hermetica. In the first part he 
analyzes the names of God and the terms used for the law, 
righteousness, mercy, truth, sin, and atonement in the Hebrew 
Bible, the ways in which the Septuagint found equivalents in 
Greek, and the relations of the New Testament to this double 
background. Throughout he shows in a vivid manner the far- 
reaching changes involved in translation from Hebrew into 
Greek; dAjdea (pp. 70 ff.) is a perfect example. Apropos of 
ikdoxopat (p. 93) he explains how a new idea forced a fresh 
meaning on a word. The result is a great gain for our under- 
standing of Paul and of the Fourth Gospel and of other N. T. 
writers. We read the N.T. as a Greek book and we are liable 
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to forget how different are the connotations of vézos from those 
_of the corresponding Hebrew terms. 

I have little to add. For page 11 it should perhaps be noted 
that rév Kvpiov seems to be used in an absolute sense in an in- 
scription from Phrygia (F. Steinleitner, Die Beicht, p. 59, no. 
32), but as the beginning of the text has been lost we cannot be 
sure that roy Kvpov does not refer back to a god named earlier. 
On page 17, is it right to infer from Keil-von Premerstein, 
“ Bericht tiber eine zweite Reise in Lydien” (Denkschr. Wien, 
LIV, 2 [1911], pp. 109 f., no. 211) «is Ocds év otpavois péyas Mav 
ovpdvios peydAn Tov abavarov Geov that Men is “ described 
as a great power of the immortal god”? The text is of the 
acclamation type studied by E. Peterson, EIS @EOS (ibid., pp. 
268 ff., on this instance) ; and peydAy, although not followed by 
the article, is surely predicative; so Men himself is the a@dvaros 
Geds. At the same time, the doctrine of Svvdyes is well enough 
attested in paganism (cf. JHS8, XLV [1925], p. 90). 

The second part of the book is no less remarkable. Jewish 
influence has long been recognized in Corp. Herm. i and 3 and 
elsewhere in the Hermetic literature, and R. Reitzenstein, 
Studien z. ant. Synkretismus, p. 31, suggested that Corp. Herm. 
1 was written by an unorthodox Jew. Dodd has brought to this 
question an admirable knowledge of the Septuagint and has 
shown conclusively that the range of its influence in this area 
is much greater than had been supposed. It is most important 
that the acquaintance which Hermetic writers show with the 
O. T. is not confined to Genesis. A Greek interested in specula- 
tion about the universe could know the Mosaic cosmogony;?* 
he might conceivably, if specially drawn to Judaism, come to 
know something of the Pentateuch; but, unless like Porphyry 
he had polemical interests, he was not likely to learn anything 
of other parts of the 0. T. Certainly phrases from it would not 
continually emerge in his writing. 

Dodd dates Corp. Herm. 1 early in the second century or even 
late in the first century A. D., and there is nothing in the sub- 
ject matter to exclude this view.? He gives us what is the best 
commentary on this and on the third tractate; the remarks on 
Bovry Ocod (pp. 126 ff.)* are classic and would in themselves 
prove that the element of Judaism here to be detected is not 
superficial. JI am, however, still inclined to think that the 


1 Cf. especially Galen, de usu partium, 11, 14, to which Dr. B. Einarson 
drew my attention. 

2 Of course, it may be later. Genetically, it is prior to some parallel 
phenomena adduced by Dodd, but there was much development of 
religious speculation without cross-fertilization; cf. my forthcoming 
review in Gnomon of H. Jonas, Die Gnosis, 1. 

® Galen in the passage just quoted says of Moses, r@ uév yap dpxei 7d 
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priority of light to darkness in the creation story points to an 
Iranian story which has been Judaized.* Also, when Dodd says 
(p. 134) “the idea of God as life is foreign to the earlier 
Platonism,” he is no doubt correct; but we have to remember 
the frequency of the etymological connection supposed to exist 
between and fyv, and Aia and da (&’ ov Dodd, like 
most people, treats ovaydfew oo. in Corp. Herm. 1, 32 as in- 
transitive, but E. Williger’s interpretation, “to help the Father 
in making men holy,” ® is supported by the words which follow, 
mapédwxas thy macav éfovoiav. For the “ question ” 
style of Corp. Herm. 5 Dodd gives parallels from the O. T.; 
we may add a fragment of Philo (vol. VI, p. 210, Richter). 
When we are given so much, we ask for more. Will not Dodd 
apply his knowledge and skill to the Jewish element in the magic 


papyri?’” 


HarvaRD UNIVERSITY. 


ArtHurR Darsy Nock. 


Epeak H. STURTEVANT AND GEORGE BecHTEL. A Hittite Chres- 
tomathy. Philadelphia. Linguistic Society of America. 
1935. Pp. 230. William Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series, 
published by the Department of Linguistics in Yale Uni- 
versity. 


Nearly all of the many texts excavated in Anatolia that ac- 
quaint historians and philologists with the ancient languages 
and civilizations of Asia Minor—lost for more than three mil- 
lennia—are written in cuneiform. In order to understand these 
texts, Assyriologists had to prepare the way. When, for ex- 
ample, Bedrich Hrozny, editor of one of the first groups of 
relevant texts to be published, expressed the opinion in 1915 that 
the language of the new tablets from Boghazkéj—the so-called 
Hittite language—belonged to the centum group, Indo-European 
philologists were inadequately equipped to deal with this puzzling 
question. The average Indo-European philologist of course lacked 
any knowledge of cuneiform and, before working on texts of 
which the accurate transliteration had hardly begun, he had to 
become familiar not only with the intricate principles of cunei- 
form writing but also with the elements of Akkadian and even 
of Sumerian grammar; for many Sumerian and Akkadian words 
and phrases, taken over by the Hittite scribes from the older 


‘Cf. Reitzenstein, Stud. z. ant. Synkretismus, ch. 1, and Nock, JHS, 
XLIX (1929), p. 112. 

5 Cf. O. Weinreich, Menekrates Zeus u. Salmoneus, pp. 105 ff. 

* Hagios, Relig. Vers. u. Vor., XIX, 1, pp. 99 ff. 

7 Cf. A. Jacoby, Byz. neugr. Jahrb., XIII (1933), pp. 65 ff. 
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Sumero-Akkadian syllabary, occur as ideograms to be pronounced 
in Hittite. Assyriologists on the other hand were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the Indo-European languages to undertake 
unaided the comparative work on lexicographical problems that 
was necessary. Such indeed are the difficulties that explain why, 
even today, some twenty years after the first publication of the 
Boghazk6j texts, so few students are engaged in Hittite studies. 

Thanks to Sturtevant and Bechtel, however, one may now 
expect this number to increase. Their excellent Chrestomathy, 
which supplements Sturtevant’s Hittite Glossary (1931) and 
Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language (1933), opens 
to every Indo-European philologist full access to this promising 
field. The main part of the Chrestomathy (pp. 42 ff.) presents 
certain important texts of varied contents in cuneiform and in 
transliteration, followed by a translation, and at the end of each 
of these is a rich commentary, calculated to provide the beginner 
with pertinent historical data, all necessary linguistic explana- 
tions, and with abundant references to previous translations and 
discussions. The first five pages of the cuneiform autography 
(pp. 42, 44, 46, 48, 50) are designed to serve as reading exer- 
cises; they are accompanied by transliterations on the pages 
facing them, and the beginner is thus enabled the more readily 
to control his first steps. It might have been better in this part 
of the book—in order to avoid any possible misunderstanding— 
to have provided the cuneiform texts with interlinear trans- 
literations. 

At the beginning of the Chrestomathy there is an “ intro- 
duction to the cuneiform system of writing” and two clearly 
arranged lists of cuneiform signs. In the first of these lists 75 
of the most common signs are selected in accordance with the 
common usage of Assyrian instructors. The second list (pp. 
26-41) gives in parallel columns the phonetic and ideographic 
values together with the Hittite signs and the neo-Assyrian 
shapes, thus enabling the student to consult the larger lists of 
ideograms published by Assyriologists, as for example, in Deimel’s 
Sumerisches Lexicon. 

These introductory chapters are so concise that it might seem 
at first sight as if some of the explanations that are important 
for the autodidact might be lacking. However, since Sturtevant’s 
Comparative Grammar, which is intended to supplement the 
present volume, contains a clear and excellent discussion of all 
the particularities of cuneiform writing and the special features 
developed by the Hittite scribes, every legitimate need is pro- 
vided in admirable fashion. 

There is no doubt that these special publications will prove to 
be most valuable guides not only for Indo-European scholars but 
also for those Assyriologists who until now have considered non- 
Sumerian and non-Semitic cuneiform texts out of their province. 
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The work will also be of service in helping students discover 
without loss of time which of the opinions expressed during the 
past fifteen years are now considered antiquated or unproved. 
Moreover, the authors are commendably frank in stating that 
certain passages have not yet been satisfactorily interpreted and 
need further investigation. 

In conclusion a few suggestions may not be amiss for that 
second edition which, it is to be hoped, may soon prove necessary. 
The expression “classical Assyrian” (for instance, p. 23) has 
recently been avoided by Assyriologists, because the language of 
the Sargonide texts, which the authors have in mind, is of late 
date and at any rate not classical. The Akkadian equivalent of 
the Sumerian NIR.GAL (p. 86) should be spelled MUTALLU 
(not with t). The ancient name of the Hittite capital (p. 85), 
which the authors correctly presume to have been Hattus, is now 
found in old-Assyrian cuneiform tablets (cf. the reviewer’s 
article on “ Bithana and Anitta of Kussara” in Revue Hittite 
et Asianique, Fasc. 17, p. 8, note 18). 


Jutius LEwy. 
Tue JoHNs Hopxins UNIVERSITY. 


ALBERT B. Purpre. Latin Verse Inscriptions. London, Chris- 
tophers, 1935. Pp. viii 203. 4s. 6d. 


As an undergraduate I attended a course of lectures on se- 
lected inscriptions from Buecheler’s Carmina Epigruphica. A 
much to be desired edition of the more interesting texts with 
notes was then “in preparation” by the professor who gave 
those lectures and still is both much to be desired and, doubtless, 
also in preparation. The Cambridge competition for the Mem- 
bers’ Prize in 1920 stimulated a restricted interest which has 
borne much indirect but no obvious fruit—unless Purdie’s book 
be it. In his monograph interest is concentrated almost exclu- 
sively on matters of Roman religion as illustrated by metrical 
inscriptions, and the work may be useful to those who have not _ 
access to the handbooks frequently cited by Purdie, such as 
Warde Fowler’s Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic. 
It adds nothing to knowledge; in fact it refers freely to notes 
compiled in 1905, under the direction of Plessis, by a group of 
his pupils at the Ecole normale supérieure, only one of whom 
has been heard of since. Even an inscription as interesting as 
Buecheler’s 89 is overlooked ; that text gives the correct reading 
of Ovid, Tristia, I, 11, 12 (omnis ab hac cura cura leuata mea 
est, which is Ovid “all over,” Housman, Manilius, I, p. Ix). 
In Buecheler 250, quoted by Purdie at page 115, another inscrip- 
tion which has borrowed from Ovid (v. 6) and also (v. 7) from 
Vergil, the absurdity of a shallow stream carrying a cypress tree 
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torn up by the roots, which Buecheler prints and Purdie reprints, 
is removed by punctuating undis; ... cupressum, instead of 
undis, ... cupressum;—Silvanus is then addressed in two dif- 
ferent capacities, (1) sanctissime pastor, (2) cupressum ferens 
(i.e. gui cupressum fert), and that is what the writer intended. 
But Purdie does not think a cheap gibe at the expense of scholars 
“more concerned with the details of textual criticism and emen- 
dations than with a broad and humane appreciation of the 
thoughts” and the rest of it—we have heard it all before— 
beneath him (p. 5). Hence he goes quite wrong (p. 13) about 
the plural manes (see Lofstedt, Syntactica, I, pp. 24 ff. and, 
more recently, Boyancé in Revue de Philologie, LXI [1935], 
pp. 189 ff.). Italic inscriptions have nothing to correspond to the 
Latin dis manibus, and in fact the Italic tribes, before they 
learnt Latin and Greek, have left so few funerary inscriptions 
(cf. von Duhn, Graberkunde, I, p. 438) that the practice ap- 
pears hardly native with them; and the fully developed dialect 
epitaph,’ like that of the priestess of Corfinium (J. D., 216), is 
conspicuous not only by its rarity but also by its thoroughgoing 
Hellenism (urantas, perseponas). 

Purdie in general accepts Buecheler’s ascriptions of date, when 
he has understood them, even when they are wrong. Buecheler 
did not assign no. 55 (Purdie, p. 18) to the “time of Sulla” 
but (cf. C.J. Z., I?, 1214)? to the time of Catullus. Its archa- 
isms are false and artificial, and Purdie must read Buecheler’s 
note again more carefully. So in no. 52 (Purdie, p. 63) souo 
is a form older than Buecheler’s dating (aetatis fere Gracchanae) 
which may well be right; sé- in sepulcrwm, however, is not 
“privative.” The question raised on page 20, note 4 was 
answered four years ago (Harvard Theological Review, XXV 
[1932], pp. 321 ff.). 


PAGE 

88 (B. 1106). Cf. Hor., Sat., II, 3, 84 ff. 

58 On the Scipio epitaphs see Tenney Frank, C.Q., XV 
(1921), pp. 169 ff. 

78 (B. 434). Pythagorae dogmata refers to the mathemati- 
cal part of Pythagoras’ teaching rather than to the 
philosophical. 

85 The inscriptions do very definitely show that the lot of 
of the servile classes was better the Empire over than 
the literary sources suggest, at least for the capital 
city. 


1Strictly we distinguish (I cannot find that Purdie has done so) 
between the metrical epigram and the epitaph proper to which it was 
appended. The former is not found in Latin before c. 250 B. C. 

2 Why does Purdie give references to the first edition of C.J. L., 1? The 
second appeared in 1918. 
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110 It is odd to learn that parrot was “ relished in ancient 
days as in our own.” 

112 On numen see now Rose in Harvard Theological Review, 
XXVIII (1935), pp. 237 ff. 

120 On Faunus (cf. Hesych. daivov: Oypiov and Illyr. Daunus) 
see von Blumenthal, Hesychstudien (1930), p. 38; 
there is probably more than appears on the surface in 
Vergil’s indigenae Fauni (Aen., VIII, 314); as for 
the Nymphae (ibid.), they are certainly Oscan and 
Italic (I. D., 175). 

123 (n.1) Conciliare is hardly for concelebrare, but as 
Buecheler explained eam uolt loco gratiam conciliari 
ut celebretur ab omnibus. 

127% (n.1) This explanation of s in Lases is not valid; and 
the inscription was found at Rome, not as Purdie 
strangely says (p. 131) “ near Iguvium.” 

130 ff. Jupiter in English, Juppiter in Latin. 

137 The current explanation of Juno as a “ female genius ” 
is almost certainly false. It rests chiefly on a bad 
etymology. 

140 Nouensides is a better Latin form than Nouensiles— 
Varro, L. L., V, 74; cf. C.1. L., I?, 375; IX, p. 349. 

144 Hercules, in Italy at least, was an agricultural deity 
before he became a military one; and (p. 152) Ceres 
was much more than a goddess of the corn crop, as 
the Tabula Agnonensis shows. 

156 (cf.139) Spicifera shows astrological influence very 
clearly, for Spica was the brightest star in the con- 
stellation of Virgo, who is here identified with Ceres; 
(cf. C.R., XXIV [1920], pp. 33 ff., and note also 
Spicius Cerealis in P.I.D., I, p. 457). Purdie ap- 
pears not to have heard that the inscription B. 24 
(Purdie, p. 156) probably refers to Julia Domna, the 
wife of Septimius Severus (here deified as the dea 
Syria?). 

The book sadly needs an index of inscriptions quoted or cited. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. J. WHATMOUGH. 


CHarLes Henry Coster. The Iudicium Quinquevirale. The 
Medieval Academy of America, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1935. Pp. 87. 


The iudicitum quinquevirale was a court or commission estab- 
lished or reéstablished by Gratian and Valentinian in 376 A. D. 
(C. Th., 9,1, 13). Its jurisdiction was confined to the determi- 
nation of the punishment to be inflicted on senators already 
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convicted of a capital charge. It was an extremely interesting 
tribunal. It may well hark back, as Mommsen has pointed out 
(Strafrecht, p. 288), to the quaestiones publicae, since like these 
it was composed of men selected by lot. And, on the other hand, 
it created or emphasized a privilege of the highest class in the 
community to be judged only by members of their own order. 
If any connection between this iudicium and the medieval 
wudicium partum can be made out, we should have a connecting 
link in legal history of nothing less than fascinating interest. 

Mr. Coster studies the text of the constitution of Gratian and 
the historical background for it, and then examines in consider- 
able detail several cases which may have been determined by this 
court, among them the cases of Basilius and Praetextatus, of 
Hymetius, and of Boethius. In the course of his investigation 
he has occasion to discuss with some minuteness not only the 
available texts but also many of the secondary sources, especially 
Bury, Hodgkin, Lécrivain, Cessi, and Sundwall. 

The method is unimpeachable. The treatment of the subject 
is, I am afraid, quite inadequate. Mr. Coster makes serious 
errors in law, in Latin, and in history; and, short as his book is, 
he has not even removed patent contradictions in his account. 
There are many misprints. I suppose the more than ten times 
repeated “ Anonymous ”, in italics, is to be so classed. However, 
it does not become a reviewer, notably lax in such matters, to 
make much of errors like these. 

The other defects are serious. Mr. Coster’s rendering of the 
Constitution, which is his chief source, leaves much to be de- 
sired. Iudex provincialis means any magistrate, not necessarily 
a “governor”. Administratorum honore functt does not mean 
“ who have filled them (sc. these offices) with honor ” but merely 
“who have held an administrative office.” The phrase, specta- 
torum maxime (not maximo) virorum, goes with senatorum and 
not with iudicium. It would not be true that the City Prefect 
had to constitute this twdicium in all capital cases, and its 
composition is specifically given without the phrase mentioned. 

Nor does Mr. Coster notice—at any rate he neglects the fact 
in his later discussion—that the Emperor reserves to himself an 
alternative jurisdiction and that the creation of the court is per- 
missive (licebit) not mandatory. However, this point has been 
ignored by Mr. Coster’s predecessors as well. 

In the case of Valerian (p. 29) Mr. Coster is guilty of a still 
more extraordinary lapse. Symmachus reports to the Emperors 
that Valerian who had been summoned, iussus acciri ad suppli- 
cationem v. c. Iunioris, had wilfully and violently refused to 
come. Mr. Coster takes the supplicatio to be the formal thanks- 
giving for military successes so common in the Republic. This 
would make nonsense of the passage, as the context shows. Nor 
is there any trace of this kind of swpplicatio in the fourth cen- 
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tury. The supplicatio here referred to is, of course, the ordinary 
pleading which initiated one form of the late Roman procedure 
and is frequently referred to in the Code of Justinian (1, 19 rub. 
9, 42, 1; 12, 19, 15,1). It is fully described with a wealth of 
citations in Bethmann-Hollweg’s Der Rémische Civilprozess (pp. 
338-342). It had an instructive similarity to the Graeco- 
Egyptian évrevéis and still more with the petition in Chancery 
and to the Council of English law. Bethmann-Hollweg’s book 
is still the best presentation of all forms of the Roman Cognition- 
procedure—the basis of most modern systems—especially if it is 
supplemented by Collinet’s La Procédure par Lnbelle (Paris, 
1932) and Wenger’s Institutionen (1925). 

And just as Mr. Coster misconceives the supplicatio, so he 
does not understand the gravity of Valerian’s act. He states 
(p. 31), “He (Valerian) was guilty of resistance to the public 
authorities and violence towards their agents, but hardly of any 
‘ capital ’ offense.” But Symmachus’ account makes it clear that 
he could have been prosecuted under the lex Iulia de vi publica 
and certainly under the lex Iulia de vi privata. The former was 
capital (Dig. 48, 6, 10, 2); the latter involved confiscation of 
one-third and exclusion from the senate (Dig. 48, 7, 1, pr.). 
In either case the Senate would be competent. It need hardly 
be pointed out that the lex Iulia de vi was still in force, as its 
inclusion in the Digest shows. 

There is another point on which Mr. Coster might have been 
saved a substantial error by a knowledge of Roman procedure. 
In his discussion of the exsecutio militaris (p. 74) he states: 
“ Ezsecutio often means prosecution or indictment, but it cannot 
have had that meaning in this context (sc. C. Th., 1, 6, 11) 
which speaks of in privato negotio and litis eventu. Haxsecu- 
tionem militarem probably means, in this context, procedure 
before the ordinary courts as contrasted with the jurisdiction of 
the prefect of the City.” 

This is quite wrong. Hzsecutio was an important and com- 
mon element in the Cognition procedure. It corresponded to all 
those auxiliary processes we call service of summons, levying of 
execution, arrest on mesne process and the like—the tasks per- 
formed in France by the huissier or avoué. It is frequently 
mentioned in the texts (cf. C. Just., 3, 2, rubr.—C. Th., 8, 2; 
C. Just., 7, 53). The exsecutor negotu (C. Just., 3, 1, 13, 2; 
3, 1, 15, 18) was a familiar figure, but his position is not free 
from doubt. (Wenger, Inst. des rim. Zivilprozessrechts [1925], 
p. 266, note 24). The exsecutio militaris was merely this process 
served by armed officials. How violent and oppressive this might 
become may be seen from a constitution of 472 A.D. (C. Just., 
1, 3, 32, 6) where clerici are relieved from it, just as in this one 
members of the senate are relieved. 

In one case the names of those who served in a tudiciwm quin- 
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quevirale are preserved. This is in the case of Basilius and 
Praetextatus (pp. 37-39), two senators accused of magic, who 
had escaped custody before trial. The count, Arigern, is in- 
structed by Theodoric to find them and arrest them; and four 
“magnificent patricians ”, Symmachus, Decius, Volusian, Cae- 
lian, and the illustris, Maximian, are to try them. Mr. Coster 
is quite right in supposing that these men, although named by 
— as his appointees, may none the less have been chosen 
y lot. 

The curious thing in Mr. Coster’s account is that (p. 38) he 
thinks it very probable that this Basilius was acquitted, “ since 
we hear nothing of the execution of Basilius and Praetextatus,” 
and that it was likewise probable that he was later Boethius’ 
accuser. On p. 47, however, relying on Hodgkin, he evidently is 
of the opinion that it is not the same man at all. 

We may say at once that all modern commentators agree with 
Hodgkin. The name was extremely common. But it seems 
likely enough that this Basilius is the same as the one mentioned 
in the Dialogues of Gregory (1,4; Migne, Patr. Lat., 7%, p. 466), 
who was accused of magic, escaped, and took refuge i in a monas- 
tery. He was later expelled, apparently for an intrigue with a 
nun, and was afterwards convicted of magic at Rome and burned. 
It is part of an edifying story, as Gregory gives it; but there is 
no good reason to doubt its kernel of historical truth. 

In the case of Boethius, Mr. Coster agrees with Hodgkin as 
against Bury and Cessi that there was a trial in the senate. In 
view of Boetheus’ specific statements it is hard to see how it can 
be questioned. But Mr. Coster adds to the senate-trial another 
and wholly unnecessary trial before the king. There is no real 
contradiction betwen the succinct and summary paragraph of the 
Anonymus Valesianus and Boethius’ fuller account. Actually, 
of course, it was a royal command that sent Boethius to his death 
and not the judgment of the cringing and cowering senate. We 
properly say that Henry VIII had two of his queens executed 
although they were both formally condemned by a court. 

Mr. Coster quite misunderstands the point of the defiant words 
which Boethius utters (p. 46). When Canius said to Caligula 
St ego scissem tu nescisses he meant not that he would have con- 
cealed the conspiracy (p. 63) but that it would have been suc- 
cessful. It was one of the famous Stoic martyrologies. Canius 
was quite certainly (cf. the phrase at Cantos at Senecas at 
Soranos, Cons. Phil., 1, 3, 33) the same as the Iulius Canus of 
Seneca’s De Tranquillitate Animi (Dial. IX, c. 14) also men- 
tioned by Plutarch, according to Syncellus (p. 625, 3, A. D. 37). 
It is curious that Hodgkin (Italy and Her Invaders, III, p. 484) 
speaks as if the reference in Boethius were unique. 

The constitution of 376 and the later one of 423 (C. Th., 2, 1, 
12), which mention our twdicium by name, are evidently con- 
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scious that the sortitio needs defense, either because it was a 
dying institution or a recently revived one. It prevents, it is 
declared, the selection of judges by the accuser. Are we to sup- 
pose that the editio udicum and the reiectio were still in vogue? 
Mr. Coster does not discuss this question, which would have a 
real importance. Again, M. Lécrivain thought he found the 
iudicium quinquevirale in Constantinople at the end of the ninth 
century. Mr. Coster says he could not find the passage in George 
the Monk (Hamartolus) and pleads the difficulty of using this 
chronicler (p. 8). But the passage is exactly where Lécrivain 
said it was, under Leo VI, Ch. 5, and is not only published in 
Migne, Patr. Gr., 110, p. 1089, but also in the Bonn Corpus 
Script. Hist. Byz., vol. 45, p. 850. It tells of the trial of 
Theodore Santabarenus by a commission of five, obviously all 
synkletikot, since they included a magister, a domesticus, and a 
patrician. The phrase of George, émi rd ééerdom, is the almost 
exact equivalent of the legitima examinatione of Cassiodorus 
( Ling 4, 22) in the case of Basilius, nearly five hundred years 
earlier. 

The reading of the Bonn edition, far superior to that of Migne, 
gives all five names, but the text is not free from doubt. Is this 
passage to be taken as evidence that the iwdictwm survived in 
Constantinople? It may well be so; but, since Leo is the Leo 
of the Basilica, we may be dealing with a deliberate revival of a 
long obsolete device. Mommsen supposed that the twdicvwm was 
always confined to the West, and most other writers have ac- 
cepted this view. It is supported by the fact that neither of the 
two constitutions was taken into the Code of Justinian and by 
the fact that the constitution of Zeno (C. Just., 3, 23, 3; 12, 1, 
17) of 485, ignores the senate. But if we recall the licebit, the 
practice of setting up the twdiciwm may have continued sporadic- 
ally and have survived in tradition. A good deal may no doubt 
be gleaned by a careful study of the Byzantine sources. 

Again there is the number five. A commission of five sena- 
tors and five equites formed a permanent court for manumissions 
in the second century (Gaius, 1, 20; Ulpian, 1, 13a). Similarly 
a commission of ten senators is created by a constitution of 389, 
only thirteen years after the constitution setting up the iudicium 
quinquevirale (C. Just., 5, 3,1; C. Th., 3,17, 3). It is expressly 
stated that they are to act as tudices in matters involving tutela. 
Further the constitution is dated at Milan and, therefore, cer- 
tainly applied to the West, while its inclusion in the Cod. Just. 
indicates that it extended to the Hast as well. But neither in 
Gaius nor in this constitution is there any suggestion of a selec- 
tion by lot or of a senatorial privilege. The interest of these 
passages for us would lie only in the number of the members of 
the court. 

A complete study of this question might well have begun with 
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the claims made by the senate as early as the time of Titus to be 
exempt from ordinary criminal jurisdiction and to be tried only 
by their peers. With this the assertion of an equality with the 
princeps was closely associated. Many passages are cited in 
Mommsen’s Staatsrecht, II, pp. 121 and 961. They are, to be 
sure, mostly from Dio, whose book is a long plea for the position 
of the Senate; but the privilege was from time to time recognized 
by the emperors, especially when senatorial support was needed 
after a disputed succession. (Cf. Dio, 74, 2; Vita Severi, 7, 
which mentions a senatusconsultum in which Dio took part.) 
The emperors declared themselves to be members of the senate 
(C. Th., 9, 2,1; C. Just., 12, 1, 8, eius ordinis in quo nos quoque 
ipsos numeramus). The jurisdiction of the senate in criminal 
matters continued throughout the empire and was retained in 
Byzantium (cf. Nov., 62 and 124, Lydus, De Magistr., II, 17; 
III, 10). In such matters the senate acted as a body; but as 
early as 24 A. D., in the case of a senator charged with murder, 
a special iudicium was selected to try him (Tac., Ann., 4, 22). 
It may be further noted that in cases of embezzlement a group 
of iudices dati from the senate determined the amount of dam- 
ages to be assessed (Pliny, Hp., 3,11). This is akin to the 
function which the iwdiciwm has in our constitution. 

The assertion that the senators were épyorio of the emperor, 
partially implied in the Constitution of 379, has a long history. 
Perhaps it goes back to the dudrimo of the Ptolemies (Pap. Tebt. 
254) or even those of Persia (Xen., Cyr., 2,1, 9). But, if the 
idea and the iudicitum quinquevirale survived, it must have been 
through Constantinople. The relations-of Byzantium and Lom- 
bardy may have thrown this tradition as a prognostic shadow on 
the developing iudicium parium of the Feudal law. In Rome, 
as the well-known lament of Gregory shows, the senate had 
practically disappeared by 600. 

Much more:can be got from the material Mr. Coster has col- 
lected than this book gives us. There is no reason why he should 
not renew his attack on the problem. 

Max Rapin. 


ScHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


RoserT SAMUEL Rogers. Criminal Trials and Criminal Legis- 
lation under Tiberius. Philological Monographs Number 
VI. Middletown, Conn., American Philological Associa- 
tion, 1935. Pp. x + 216. 

This work, whose scope is sufficiently indicated by the title, 


is certainly the best detailed study in English of the criminal 
trials which bulk so large in the history of the reign of Tiberius. 
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To this subject the author has made a contribution of real value 
by examining the various cases in the light of the general provi- 
sions of the Roman law. As a result of this method of approach 
he has been able to clear up some obscure points and to suggest 
new explanations of others. In general he has analyzed the 
different cases with skill and judgment and his conclusions ap- 
pear to the reviewer to be mainly sound. There are, however, a 
few instances where his enthusiasm for his own view leads him 
to overlook other possible interpretations of the facts or to reach 
more definite and positive conclusions than the evidence war- 
rants. One of his arguments in regard to the conspiracy of 
Sejanus may serve as an example. The reviewer in his book 
on Tiberius contended that the usual view that Sejanus was 
overthrown because he was plotting against the emperor was an 
error and that the real cause of his fall was the discovery by 
Tiberius of his intrigues against the family of Germanicus. 
Professor Rogers rejects this conclusion and among his reasons 
cites (page 112) some lines from Juvenal of which he says that 
they “can only imply that Sejanus’ plot was against Tiberius 
himself.” Yet another interpretation of the lines is certainly 
possible, and in their context they do not necessarily imply any- 
thing of the sort. The poet, lashing the servility of the Roman 
people, pictures them rejoicing at the downfall of Sejanus and 
says bitterly that they would have acclaimed him emperor if 
fortune had favored him and Tiberius had been struck down un- 
awares. Surely Juvenal may have meant exactly what he says, 
that the mob applauded when Tiberius overthrew his minister 
and would have applauded just as loudly if the case had been 
reversed, without implying anything whatever as to any plot on 
the part of Sejanus. A full discussion of the whole question 
would occupy too much space and the reviewer will only add that 
he remains unconvinced by this and the other arguments of the 
author. 

One rather curious view of Professor Rogers calls for a word 
of comment. On page 183 he says “ Dio asserts that suicide 
generally obviated confiscation, whereas confiscation was regular 
if the accused person did not take his own life. Tacitus has the 
same misconception and gives it fuller expression. . . . It is 
difficult to understand how these two historians, both senators 
with distinguished public careers, could write in complete igno- 
rance of the law of perduellio and its penalties. In the case of 
a person convicted of high treason, suicide or not, confiscation 
was mandatory under the law.” It is also difficult to understand 
how the ignorance of the two historians could be shared by 
Tiberius, yet by the author’s own showing this was actually the 
case. By his account (pages 49-50) Piso was convicted of per- 
duellio in 20 A. D. after he had committed suicide. The consul 
moved that half his property should be given to his eldest son 
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and the other half confiscated. Tiberius, however, intervened 
and vetoed the confiscation of Piso’s property, which was divided 
between his two sons. Apparently the emperor was “in com- 
plete ignorance of the law of perduellio and its penalties” and 
was quite unaware that confiscation was mandatory. The fact 
obviously is that confiscation was not mandatory at all, but this 
as well as any other part of the penalty prescribed by the law 
could be remitted by the emperor if he chose, as the author 
recognizes in a footnote on page 50 but apparently forgets on 
page 183. If the emperor could remit part of the penalties of 
perduellio, then all that Dio says may be perfectly true, namely 
that if the accused committed suicide Tiberius did generally 
spare his property. We have, therefore, no reason to suppose 
that Dio was ignorant of the law; whether he was accurately 
informed as to the practice of Tiberius the evidence does not 
er us to say with certainty, although it seems probable that 
e was. 

Criticisms of detail on a work of this kind ought not, how- 
ever, to be taken as seriously affecting its value as a whole. On 
many points our information is so scanty that differences of opin- 
ion are inevitable. What Professor Rogers has given us is a care- 
ful study of the criminal law and its enforcement under Tiberius, 
As a result of this study Tiberius is acquitted of most of the 
charges brought against him by Tacitus and other ancient 
writers. Little or no evidence is found that the emperor abused 
the law of treason or fostered delation. On the contrary he is 
shown to have tried to check the abuse of the law, and the exis- 
tence of professional delators under him seems very doubtful. 
By the analysis of the trials and by calling attention to their 
relation to each other the author seeks to show that Tiberius was 
faced by a series of conspiracies and that nearly all his “ victims ” 
deserved their fate. Probably few readers will be ready to accept 
the views of Professor Rogers in every particular, but most will, 
perhaps, feel that he has made out a strong case in favor of the 
emperor and has offered reasonable explanations of some of the 
puzzles of the reign. 

FRANK Burr MarsH. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


Francis P. DonNELLY, 8. J. Cicero’s Milo; A Rhetorical Com- 
mentary. New York, Bruce Pub. Co., 1935. Pp. viii + 


247. $1.24. 


Father Donnelly has succeeded in his purpose of making an 
edition for the use of students of rhetoric. The student of Cicero 
who has no desire to be a practitioner of the art of rhetoric will 
find this edition interesting, however, not only because he will 
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learn a great deal about Cicero’s rhetoric but because the observa- 
tions of such matters as word order, distinctions between words, 
and periodic sentences are worthwhile. 

The author gives a tabular analysis, a text (following the 
Teubner), and a long commentary in which he discusses words, 
phrases, sentences, paragraphs, and the disposition of the whole 
speech, giving the technical terms for the rhetorical devices, an 
analysis of their purpose and probable effect, and suggestions 
for imitative exercises. Some of the notes seem unnecessary, and 
occasionally the author strains a point in his search for rhetorical 


devices. 
RicHarp M. Haywoop. 


Tue JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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